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194 A Song of 
A SONG OF PASSAGE. 


The wheel turns and the water falls. 
Shall we not linger here and rest? 
The sun grown weary of the day 
Has lit his camp-fires in the west. 
And far away 
A late bird calls. 


The wheel turns and the slow hours 
fall 
From off Time’s spindle. You and I, 
Shall we have woven a cloth of 
gold, 
To make Love brave in, ere we die 
Or grow too old 
To hear him call? 


The wheel turns and the water falls. 
The singing stream that knew the 
hill 
Leaps to the wheel, and, broken 
there, 
Goes coursing onwards, singing still, 
And hasting where 
The deep sea calls. 


The wheel stops. See, the shadows 
fall. 
The sleeping sun no beacon shows. 
Belov’d, we too, even as the stream, 
Have known the breaking wheel it 
knows; 
But hold our dream 
Till Death shall call. 
Ethel Clifford. 


HOMAGE. 


To the wind the trees bow, 
And the sedge to the little breeze, 
And my heart to you, white brow, 
And deeper than these. 


When the wind passes 
And the little breezes die, 
The sedge will be raised from the 
grasses, 
The trees to the quiet sky. 


Trees will find homage new 
And the sedge unmindful be: 
But my heart bows to you, 
White brow, eternally. 
Seumas O'Sullivan. 
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GAMU’S RIDE. 
(From the Afghan.) 


Laila, Moon cf my Heart's delight, 

The horses are bridled, the girths are 
tight. 

Will you ride once more? Then to 
horse and away; 

One more ride with me, Moon, I pray, 

One more ride by the Kabul river, 

Before we are parted, perhaps, for 
ever. 

Riding is good in this glorious weather 

Even though this is our last together. 


Lailla says “Yes.” So as fast as we 
may 
Let us jump on our horses and off and 
away. 
The sunshine streams from the clear 
blue sky; 
The Pampas grass shakes as we gallop 


by. 

And the jackals hide in the jungle 
grass, 

As the thundering hoofs of our horses 
pass. 


The mild-eyed buffaloes sleepily stare 

As we cleave, like an arrow, the rush- 
ing air. 

(Had they seen such lunatics any- 
where?) 

Lunatics? Lunatics? Well, who knows? 

Though man proposes, the Gods dis- 
pose. 

It’s only a very fond foolish loon 

Who sobs out his soul for the golden 
Moon, 

And it’s only a fool who cries out 
against Fate, 

When The Finger has written “Too 
late, too late!” 


yallop, let’s gallop whate’er betide, 
For it’s not too late for a glorious ride 
Through grassy glades where the long 
reeds quiver 
Down by the banks of the Kabul river, 
Galloping, galloping all the time 
To the sobbing music of Gamu’s rhyme. 


Gamu wrote it and rhymed it. Aye, 
But we have ridden it, you and I. 
Multani. 


The Spectator. 
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To say anything new upon a prob- 
lem which has been keenly discussed 
ever since the Garden of Eden was in- 
vented would appear hopeless. Yet 
the subject is one which never loses 
its interest, and while its discussion 
began with the appearance of verte- 
brates upon this mud ball it will prob- 
ably continue until the day of judg- 
ment. We must discuss it whether we 
like it or not, in sheer self-defence. If 
we refuse to wrestle with it, it will 
take vengeance upon us, 

My contentions are, briefly:— 

1. That marriage is essentially nei- 
ther a religious nor a civil institution, 
but a purely biologic one. 

2. That marriage consists in the 
union of the sexes for such a term, 
and under such conditions, as will re- 
sult in the production of the maximum 
number of offspring capable of sur- 
viving, in each particular species, cli- 
mate, and grade of civilization. 

3. That marriage is therefore to be 
regarded neither from the point of 
view of the male, nor from that of the 
female, but solely from that of the 
race. 

4. The duration of marriage is usu- 
ally determined by the length of time 
during which the offspring require the 
eare and protection of both parents in 
order to properly equip them for the 
struggle of life. 

5. Monogamous marriage, lasting for 
life, is the highest type as yet evolved, 
and has survived all other forms and 
become that adopted by every domi- 
nant race, on account of its resulting 
in the largest number of most efficient 
offspring. 

The proof of the first proposition is 
readily furnished. Marriage is obvi- 
ously not a creature of either Church 
or State, for the very soundest of rea- 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


sons, that it far antedates them both. 
Instead of being a creature of either 
of these institutions, it created them 
both, and is infinitely older and more 
fundamental than either. Both the 
decalogue and the common law simply 
recognize and regulate it. The only 
reason why we imagine that it is either 
the State or the Church which gives 
sanction to marriage, is that our mem- 
ories are so short and our historical 
knowledge is so exceedingly limited. 

The law, as a rule, has been com- 
paratively rational and content to 
leave the institution as it found it, 
or to modify it in accordance with the 
changing requirements of the race. In 
every country in the world the mere 
standing up together of a man and a 
woman of adult age, and publicly al- 
leging that they propose to take each 
other as husband and wife, is consid- 
ered adequate and legally binding. 
Open and continued living together as 
man and wife is sufficient for “com- 
mon law” marriage. 

Not so, however, with the Church. 
When she first appropriated it, mar- 
riage was a perfectly rational and even 
attractive institution. She has done 
her best ever since to render it irra- 
tional and intolerable. While she de- 
serves great credit for her steadfast 
insistence upon the “sanctity” of the 
marriage vow under all circumstances, 
her supreme contempt for reason has 
led her to insist upon the irrevocability 
of the bond to a degree which has been 
most disastrous, both to morals and to 
happiness. Her contention that marriage 
should usually be for life is entirely 
rational, in accordance with the teach- 
ings of biology, and has exercised an 
admirable influence, but ber insistence 
that the tie was practically irrevoca- 
ble and that divorced persons could 
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never re-marry was simply absurd, 
and its effects have been even worse 
than its logic. 

Institutions and morals are the re- 
sult of experience, and are both ra- 
tional and plastic, like everything else 
that is alive; the moment the law, or 
the Church, crystallizes them fossiliza- 
tion sets in. Not only is it one of 
the commonest and most elementary 
facts of anthropologic knowledge that 
the institution of marriage far ante- 
dated either the law or the Church— 
certainly any form of the Church 
which modern ecclesiasticism will for a 
moment admit its descent from—but 
it also exists in a realm in which no 
trace whatever of religion has yet been 
discovered by even the most enthusi- 
astic of the orthodox, and that is the 
higher vertebrates below man. I be- 
lieve that this fact has not been given 
the weight which it deserves in dis- 
cussing the origin and sanctions of 
human marriage. 

Not only is the bare fact of mar- 
riage or sexual union present in all 
and every species, but in all the higher 
and many even of the intermediate 
forms a definite term is fixed for the 
union, with rights possessed by both 
parties under it and penalties for its 
violation. Moreover, every form of 
conjugal union which the ingenuity of 
man has been able to devise can be 
found to exist in full perfection among 
the lower animals. From promiscuity, 
through union simply for the mating 
season, to polygamy, polyandry, and 
finally monogamy and monandry, 
every possible phase and form of the 
institution can be studied outside the 
human species, as I have shown in a 
previous paper.’ The same results ap- 
pear to have been reached by experi- 
ence there as in our own _ species, 
namely, that, in proportion as the spe- 
cies rise in the scale of aggressiveness 


1 Animal Marriage, The Living Age, Dec. 31, 
1904. 
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and intelligence, promiscuity, or mere 
mating-season union, tends to disap- 
pear and a lasting type of polygamy 
or, aS in an overwhelming majority, a 
fairly well settled form of monogamy, 
in many cases even lasting for life, is 
reached. 

In my judgment a grave oversight 
has usually been committed by even 
pure anthropologists and sociologists, 
when discussing this question, in ignor- 
ing the generations of pre-human ex- 
perience and experiment upon this 
very point, the results of which are 
possessed by even the lowest savage. 
It seems to have been taken for 
granted with astonishing naiveté that 
primitive man began with a perfectly 
clean slate and an unbiassed mind. 
Naturally therefore—and this error has 
been particularly glaring and ridicu- 
lous in the case of pseudo-scientists of 
the Lombroso type—it was assumed 
that primitive man and _ primitive 
woman, having so to speak just caught 
sight of one another for the first time, 
“Garden of Eden” fashion, promptly 
proceeded to live in a condition of unre- 
strained promiscuity in marital affairs; 
whence sprang the unfounded assump- 
tion of even investigators like McLen- 
nan, Morgan and others, that promis- 
cuity was the earliest form of the mar- 
riage relation, from which all others 
must necessarily be derived. Their 
theory made the earlier theories of 
marriage and its derivation a labyrinth 
of hopeless confusion. The facts, as 
collected, simply would not fit in with 
this hastily assumed and unfounded 
premise. The only adequate and ra- 
tional way to approach the origins of 
marriage in the human species is to 
consider man, to begin with, as on the 
level of the highest type of mammals 
—his close cousins—and as starting 
from that point. When this is once 
done, and primitive man is compared 
with the anthropoid apes, even the 
monkeys, it becomes apparent at once 
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that instead of starting from promis- 
cuity he began with a rather high 
type of monogamy, or possibly a modi- 
fied form of polygamy, such as is even 
now to be studied in the gorilla, the 
chimpanzee and the orang outang. To 
start with the supposition that he be- 
gan far below the level of these his 
cousins is as absurd as it is baseless. 
Consider primitive man, standing in 
his newly acquired erect position, 
upon the threshold of human history, 
and the first query is, toward what 
form of conjugal union will his an- 
cestral experience hitherto attained 
dispose him? It seems to me there 
can be only one answer,—towards high- 
type monogamy. Important as is the 
part played by polygamy in the devel- 
opment of the animal world, it was 
never practised by any of the species 
which are generally believed to have 
come into the line of descent of man 
and to form a portion of the stem of 
his family tree. To trace his experi- 
ential pedigree rapidly backward, the 
anthropoid apes are monogamous to a 
high degree, probably for life, the 
higher monkeys are also monogamous, 
also the lemurs, but the relation is of 
less duration; the insectivora, although 
occasionally approaching to promis- 
cuity, were never polygamous; and the 
same is true of our rodent-like marsu- 
pial ancestors, while of course neither 
the labyrinthodonts nor the pure rep- 
tiles, who come next in descent, are 
capable of such a development. So I 
think we should be perfectly safe in 
saying that primitive man, although 
with certain promiscuous proclivities 
in his blood, would be by age-long 
training decidedly disposed towards 
monogamy of a rather high type. 
And now that the returns are all in, 
this is found to be the ‘state of affairs 
in almost all pure savages—using the 
term in its anthropologic sense; that 
is, those tribes that have no pottery 
and have domesticated no animal but 
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the dog; the Bushman of South Africa, 
the dwarf of the Congo, the Negrito of 
the Andaman Islands, the Dyak of Bor- 
neo, the Black-fellow of Australia and 
Tasmania. All of these either know 
no other form of marriage or practise 
it in at least ninety per cent. of all 
instances; the only exception is that 
a few of the higher of these tribes al- 
low to certain of their leading men the 
privilege of a plurality of wives, as 
one of the various favors of their rank. 
And as to the exception, it may be 
said, in passing, that this is also the 
case in the great majority of the so- 
ealled polygamous tribes and races. 
The proportion of any community 
which has wealth enough to indulge in 
polygamy seldom exceeds fifteen or 
twenty per cent. 

Of course, this monogamy is often 
of a low type and uncertain tenure. 
The savage husband may change his 
wife, or—in a considerable proportion 
of cases—the wife her husband, with 
what would look to us like a most 
appalling facility. At the same time 
there is always rule and reason in 
these matters, and the fact that as a 
rule a wife costs money, or, in some 
tribes, brings money, and that this 
money is lost or has to be returned 
when changes are made, operates as a 
decided check, and makes even savage 
marriage much more permanent than 
at first sight it would appear likely to 
be. 

One factor, however, which goes far 
to explain the uncertainty of tenure of 
marriage and the ease of divorce in 
many savage tribes is the important 
fact that the children, as a rule, are 
the property of the tribe, and that the 
tribe, rather than the parent, has the 
chief power and authority over them 
is responsible for their mainte- 
Around this fact circle some 
of the most extreme variations ex- 
tant of the marriage tie and of 
the right of inheritance (Mutterrecht). 


and 
nance. 
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In many tribes the children of a 
marriage belong to the tribe of the 
mother, and are actually fed and sup- 
ported by the father and brothers of 
the mother; and this hospitality goes 
to such bizarre lengths as even to in- 
clude the father. 

In the majority of savage tribes any 
individual having the care of children, 
or, for the matter of that, the children 
themselves when hungry, can demand 
a share of any game, fruit or product 
of the field which may happen to be in 
the possession of any member of that 
tribe. Indeed, often the only private 
property right which a savage pos- 
sesses is in his weapons and clothing 
and a claim to the first share of any 
game, fruit or other spoils he may 
bring into camp. So that here again, 
as among the animals, we have a close 
relation between the care needed by 
the young and the duration of the mar- 
riage tie. The term of savage mar- 
riage is also controlled by another fac- 
tor, and that is the early old age and 
loss of attractiveness which befall the 
wife. But this again is closely matched 
by the sternness of the struggle for food 
and the consequently rapid develop- 
ment of the children. The young Aus- 
tralian boy is able to kill his own meat 
at ten, begins to participate in the 
struggle for life at fifteen, is married 
a year or two later, and becomes an 
old man at thirty; so that if the mar- 
riage relation among the savage races 
lasts on an average twelve or fifteen 
years, it fulfils the biological require- 
ments as to its term. 

It is this state of affairs, the feeling 
that a child belongs to the community 
in general and to the mother in particu- 
jar, rather than to the father, and that 
the latter will be neither credited or 
enriched by the success of his off- 
spring, nor injured or disgraced by 
their failure, which accounts for much 
of the singular apparent indifference 
to the sanctity of the marriage relation 
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so often exhibited among savages, and 
which has been such a source of hor- 
ror to the missionary and of amuse- 
ment to the casual explorer. Savages 
in many tribes will exchange, lend, or 
sell, their wives with the utmost indif- 
ference and freedom, and this state of 
affairs has led many observers, es- 
pecially upon their first visit to hith- 
erto little-known tribes, to declare that 
a condition of promiscuity existed. 
There may be an almost unlimited 
amount of looseness, and there cer- 
tainly is in many tribes at certain pe- 
riods, especially at religious feasts and 
dances; but when the matter comes to 
be gone into, it is almost invariably 
found that each woman definitely be- 
longs to the household of some particu- 
lar man, and owes allegiance only to 
him. In many savage tribes this re- 
ported looseness is accounted for by a 
peculiar habit of lending or exchang- 
ing wives during the time of a feast 
or the visit of a neighboring tribe; but 
there is really an extremely precise 
and rigid system both of marriage cere- 
mony and relation, with stated and 
rigorous penalties for infringement of 
the same. Also there is a system of re- 
lationship within which marriage is ab- 
solutely forbidden, a system which, in 
its complexity, has never been ex- 
ceeded. Every individual of a given 
clan is absolutely limited to certain 
groups either of his own clan or of a 
corresponding one in another tribe; and 
marriage without these limits is 
promptly punished, often by death, 
while any attempt to overlook, avoid, 
or break down the marriage tie would 
be resented and severely punished by 
both the clan of the husband and that 
of the wife. Individual men have been 
known to be put to death for either 
marrying into the wrong phratry, or 
breaking a thoroughly legal ceremonial 
marriage; and this too by a people 
among whom a most extraordinary de- 
gree of looseness habitually and regu- 














larly occurs on festal occasions. How- 
ever, it would be safe to say that 
among savages fully .ninety-five per 
cent. of all unions are monogamic, and 
seventy per cent. of these are for life. 
This is due, first, to the fact that the 
reasonable care of the children requires 
it—although this is abrogated to some 
extent by the tribe taking that re- 
sponsibility—and secondly to the brutal 
but practical reason that by the time 
the savage woman has ceased child 
bearing, and ended even the brief pe- 
riod of filial care before her children 
can be turned over to the tribe, though 
she may have become no longer sex- 
ually attractive to her husband, she is 
no more so to any other man, and con- 
sequently remains in the household as 
a matter of inertia, to become a useful 
servant. Besides this, it must be re- 
membered that only a small proportion 
of either men or women in a state of 
savagery beyond the middle 
period of life, and outlive either the 
child-bearing or child-rearing period. 
Any one who imagines that savage 
marriage is simply a hit-or-miss, right 


survive 


of the strongest, sort of affair, by 
which any man who has the power 
may take and keep as long as he 


pleases any woman whom he happens 
to fancy, or possess as many wives as 
he pleases and is able to support, with- 
out let or hindrance from the rest of 
the tribe, has only to look into such a 
piece of work as Baldwin and Spen- 
cer’s most careful and elaborate study 
of the marriage laws of a small group 
of Australian aborigines to have that 
The pro- 
scriptions the 
Prayer Book as to whom a man may, 


delusion promptly dispelled. 


and prohibitions of 


or may not, marry, are positively al- 
phabetic in their simplicity, compared 
with the well-nigh indecipherable net- 
work of restrictions which hedge about 
the marriage of the savage. 

The condition then of the marriage 
among savages, in 


tie the anthropo- 
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logic sense of the term, might be very 
roughly stated, as nearly as one can 
generalize from such widely divergent 


states of affairs, a form of loose 
monogamy, lasting at least during the 
period of child-bearing, and in a ma- 
jority of cases for life, since after the 
wife has ceased to be sexually attrac- 
tive, she is valued as a worker. 

As a tribe rises in the scale of prog 
ress, 
and that is the accumulation of prop- 
erty, and with it corresponding varia- 
tions in the marriage relationship and 
‘are. The pure savage, living chiefly 
by the chase, or fishing, and moving 
about constantly from place to place, 
accumulates little or no property other 
than that which he can wear, or carry 
upon his person, for obvious reasons. 
But with the domestication of animals 
other than the dog comes the accumu- 
lation of stores and harvests, and, with 
the cultivation of the ground, of food 
products which will keep for long pe- 
riods of time, and hence are valuable 


as 


a new element begins to come in, 


assets, and, what is almost equally im- 
store 
This places a still higher 
family group. 
descendants have 


portant, a 
them in. 


permanent place to 
value upon a 
Hitherto 
been chiefly valued as affording a back- 
ing for the blood feuds, either public 
or private, which are so important a 
Now comes the 


large 


sons and 


feature in savage life. 
question of harvesting, laboring, dairy- 
ing, to develop the hence 
quickly arise two institutions, slavery 
and polygamy. Comparatively few 
slaves are kept among pure savages for 
two very simple reasons; that they are 
either eaten on the spot, or, if saved 
alive, that there is little for them to 
do. Plurality of wives under the same 
conditions would be almost as imprac- 
ticable. But with the accumulation of 
property, both of these conditions be- 
come common. 

It would probabiy be safe to say, al- 
though there are many exceptions to 


property; 
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the rule, that a large minority of bar- 
baric tribes—that is, tribes, as defined 
by Morgan, lying between the stage of 
the domestication of animais and the 
invention of pottery and that of the 
attainment of written language—permit 
and indulge in polygamy to a certain 
extent. Polygamy is, roughly speak- 
ing, both a sign and an effect of pros- 
perity. It curiously resembles slavery, 
not only in its origin, but also in its 
course and prevalence, and in its re- 
markable self-limiting effect. Almost 
all races in their upward progress have 
indulged in and tolerated both slavery 
and polygamy; but, on the other hand, 
those who have finally dominated in 
the struggle have usually either lived 
through this stage or been ultimately 
destroyed by it. 

It may be only a coincidence, but it 
is true that certain races which have 
slavery nor 
Teutonic 
van of the world’s 


neither 
our 


been addicted to 
polygamy, like 

are in the 
Space will not permit of my 


own 
stocks, 
progress. 
entering into a full discussion of this 
exceedingly interesting variation of the 
principle of marriage; we are already 
familiar with its details, through both 
Scriptural and classical literature. All 
that is needed is briefly to sum up its 
advantages and disadvantages from a 
racial point of view. 


The advantages of polygamy are 
these. First, it enables the successful 


individual rapidly to form ties of rela- 
tionship and to join his interests with 
the more powerful of 
through marriage with their daughters. 
Secondly, by increasing the number of 


his neighbors 


children possible to the successful in- 
dividual, it increases his influence upon 
the make-up of the next 
Thirdly, it substitutes for the compara- 
tively small, though compact. unit group 
of the monogamous family the much 


generation. 


larger and more imposing group of the 
Its disadvan- 
distinct, 


polygamous household. 


however, equally 


tages 


are, 
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have ultimately turned the scale 
against it, and account for its practical 
disappearance for nearly three thou- 
sand years past from all nations save 
the Arabs, who are really progressing 
in civilization, and for the fact that it 
only appeared as a sign of degeneracy 
in the later downward career of the 
nations of antiquity. The Romans 
during the period of their progress and 


dominance were, strictly speaking, 
monogamous. The same is true also 


of the Greeks, though perhaps not quite 
so universally; and even the Persians 
and the Assyrians were unquestionably 
much more generally monogamous dur- 
ing the period of their dominance than 
in the ages of their decline. 

The disadvantages of polygamy, 
from a racial point of view, are briefly 
these. First, and most important, it 
almost entirely destroys the possibility 
of any paternal training of the young. 
Home life in the polygamous group is 
the father of a 
polygamous being obliged 
either to live practically alone or for 
brief periods at the homes or apart- 
Children 
of polygamous marriages are usually 
trained chiefly by ignorant mothers or 
by slaves. Secondly, the successful 
male, not being limited to one choice 


almost impossible, 


household 


ments of his various wives. 


for life, is almost certain to be influ- 
enced much either by 
family ties or personal fancy, or by 
motives of finance and policy, in the 


. 


more largely 


seiection of his wives than is the 
monogamist. So that while the nu- 
merical influence of the successful 


male upon the race increases, the qual- 
ity deteriorates, and is even to a large 
extent dissipated. Thirdly, the _ re- 
sponsibility in the polygan ous house- 
hold for management, duty and control 
being divided between a number of 
persons, any of whom will resent the 
assumption of any management of af- 
fairs on the part of another, the real 
management of the household ulti- 
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mately devolves upon servants or 
slaves. The polygamous wife comes 
to be selected more and more certainly 
and solely for her looks, and less for 
her moral and mental development. A 
man has a dozen other wives to turn 
to the moment that one of them ceases 
to amuse him. What is the use of re- 
quiring that any of them be educated 
or trained in anything except the art 
of looking pretty? Polygamy is almost 
invariably associated with a low stand- 
ard of feminine intellect and morals, 
and permits of no improvement. 
Fourthly, the condition of the polyga- 
mous household upon the death of its 
head is apt to be one of almost com- 
plete disruption. The chance of one 
worthy successor, out of the thirty, 
forty or fifty children, who will possess 
any of the vigor or ability of his fa- 
ther is not more than half as great as 
it would be out of the three to six de- 
scendants of a monogamous marriage. 
If such an individual happens to exist, 
and is of the age and has the backing 
and opportunity necessary to seize the 
reins of power and take control of the 
establishment, all is well. But if, as 
much more frequently happens, he is 
entirely lacking in those qualities, or 
his mother has not the backing which 
is necessary to support his claim, he is 
usually displaced or killed outright, 
and the worthless child of one of the 
most ignorant mothers of the group 
succeeds to the family right. Or the 
whole brood of degenerates may sim- 
ply scatter in all directions, each tak- 
ing his insignificant share of the patri- 
mony with him. 

In short, polygamy, while it tempora- 
rily increases the racial influence of 
the progressing and successful male, 
ultimately really diminishes and dis- 
sipates it. 

While it is true, as we have before 
noted, that polygamy is never, for 
financial and economical reasons, in- 
dulged in by more than a compara- 
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tively small percentage of any race 
permitting it, yet from a_ biologic 
point of view, as that percentage 
represents the dominant and successful 
element of that race, its results may 
»e disastrous to progress. Suppose, 
3 an illustration, that all our generals, 
statesmen, captains of industry and 
successful men of affairs were allowed 
by law, as a part of the premium of 
their success, to marry every pretty 
face that they saw, and were able to 
support all, to adopt these wives into 
their households, and were obliged to 
“are for and legally recognize all their 
children, what possibility would there 
be of the development of families like 
the Cecils, the Howards, the Stanleys, 
the Winthrops, the Adamses and the 
Lees? With all their defects, the great 
families of any nation have been a 
most powerful factor in its progress, 
and no less keen an observer than 
Kinglake, in his shrewd comments 
upon the condition of Turkish civiliza- 
tion, regards its nightmare of unpro- 
gressiveness as due, more than to any 
other one factor, to the absolute non- 
existence of families of blood and ed- 
ucation and _ intellectual eminence. 
Practically every Turkish general or 
minister who has lived and ruled has 
risen from the ranks; and as his only 
conception of marriage is to accumu- 
late as many bright-eyed Circassians 
or Greeks as he can capture and sup- 
port. he leaves behind him at his death 
a heterogeneous rabble of children born 
of underbred, utterly illiterate and 
usually immoral mothers, not one of 
whom has inherited a tithe or trace 
of his own vigor and ability. There 
are no great families in Turkey, and 
there is no possibility of founding any. 
Thus is lost the best check that we 
have upon the power of absolute mon- 
archy. It was the great families of 
England that insisted upon Magna 
Charta, and paved the way for the tri- 
umphs of democracy. Great men are, 
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of course, possible under polygamy, 
and it may be a great factor, tempora- 
rily, from a racial point of view. But 
under it leading families are practi- 
eally impossible, and this fatal defect 
has been the cause of the disappear- 
ance either of the institution or of the 
dominant race that practised it. 

One curious form of the marriage 
rite seems hard to correlate with any 
racial advantage; namely, polyandry. 
What can be the possible advantage, 
either to the parties concerned or to 
the tribe, in one woman’s having five 
or more husbands? Yet we recall this 
odd form of union in the cuckoo and 
cowbird groups—an exact parallel, and, 
to all appearances, equally irrational 
and inexplicable. It is not confined to 
any race, climate or condition, for it 
existed among the Libyans, the Scyth- 
ians and the Spartans, and is found 
to-day alike in the Polynesian Maoris 
and Marquesas Islanders, the Mongol 
Tibetans of the Himalayas, and the 
Dravidian bill of Malabar. 
Traces of it are to be found in almost 
every part of the world and in the his- 
tory of almost every known Dis- 
tinct traces of it are to be found in the 
Old Testament in the curious right, so 
best known 

of Ruth— 
claiming as her 
de- 


tribes 


race. 


asserted—the 
the 

widow of 
brother 


frequently 
instance being story 
given to a 
husband the next 
ceased partner, or failing him the near- 


An evident survival 


of her 


est male relative. 
of a time when, as to-day in Thibet, a 
the 
It persisted 


woman marrying a man became 
wife of all his brothers. 
in New Testament days as shown by 
the curious puzzle of the woman who 
had had 
set by the Sadducees to entrap Jesus. 
The of 
origin seems to be that it was a polite 
and of limiting 
the size of families, a ritual substitute 


It reduced the percent- 


seven brothers as husbands 


only possible explanation its 


inexpensive method 


for infanticide. 
age of dependents and 


consumers in 
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the tribal unit to the lowest possible 
level, and raised that of defenders and 
producers to its highest. If any gen- 
eralization were possible, it would be 
that it appears to persist chiefly in 
cautious, stagnant tribes living con- 
stantly on the edge of starvation. In- 
fanticide, whether preventive, prelimi- 
nary, or actual, it might be remarked 
in passing, is, pace President Roosevelt, 
anything but a modern racial danger. 
All savage and most barbarous races 
practise it openly as a fine art, in every 
conceivable form known to modern so- 
ciety and many others which it has 


forgotten. We would respectfully rec- 
ommend its most polished product, 
polyandry, to Paris and Newport, 


though, if half the stories be true, they 
have reverted to it already. 
To what attitude then towards mar- 


riage, the marriage of civilization, 
monogamy, does our study of its 
origin and growth bring us? One of 


profoundest respect and confidence. 
Its sanctions are just as binding upon 
grounds as upon ecclesi- 


Its universal sway 


evolutionary 
astical or legal. 
to-day over the minds and hearts of 


men rests not upon the fiat of any 
petty prince or pope; but upon its 
own inherent superiority over any 


other form of mating, as sternly proved 
the experience of millions of past 
pre-human. 


by 
generations, human and 
The right of one man to choose one 


woman to love and protect all his life 


long, of the woman to choose her 
knight and worshipper, and of each 
to expect of the other unswerving 
faithfulness and comradeship until 
death do them part, is founded upon 


the life of all the ages. 

Nor is this evolutionary sanction in 
any sense a low or selfish one. Far 
from it. It is ennobling and altruistic 
in the highest degree, for it looks to 
the benefit not of the individual, but 
of the race, not of the life that now is, 
but of that which is to come. Mar- 
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riage is neither for the pleasure of the 
man nor the protection of the woman, 
but for the welfare of the children, 
and neither of the parties thereto has 
any individual rights which are en- 
titled to half the consideration of those 
of the children. No institution, of 
course, can promote the good of the 
race and seriously antagonize that of 
the individuals composing it, and mar- 
riage adds enormously to the effective- 
ness, the dignity and the pleasure of 
life for both husband and wife. Yet 
to contract a marriage upon any of 
these grounds without giving chief re- 
gard to the mental and physical vigor, 
the sanity and the efficiency of the 
probable offspring thereof is far more 
profoundly immoral upon biological 
grounds than upon religious or legal. 
While positively declining to commit 
itself to either the prosaic or the ro- 
mantic point of view, biology has lit- 
tle hesitation in declaring that as a 
guide to the probable racial suitability 
of a mate we have discovered nothing 
better yet than the sexual instinct, as 
ennobled and chastened by myriads of 
generations of monogamy. In other 
words, marriages should usually be “for 
love,” and very seldom for any other 
cause. Within reasonable bounds our 
mating instincts are as much to be 
trusted as those we possess for food, 
for air, for water and sunlight. Love 
matches result not only in happier 
homes, but in healthier, brighter and 
more beautiful children than unions 
upon any other basis. The two na- 
tions which show by far the largest 
percentage of unions of this type, and 
where marital choice is most abso- 
lutely free and uncontrolled, America 
and England, owe no little of their 
superiority as world powers to this 
fact. Nor need it be said that this 
sexual instinct is as far as possible 
from being guided solely by physical 
or “animal” considerations. Mental 
vigor is well-nigh as attractive as 
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physical, spiritual beauty as bodily, 
moral courage as martial. All these 
qualities alike fit the race for sur- 
vival. Morality from an evolutionary 
point of view is simply that course of 
conduct which experience has shown 
to promote the interests of the race— 
is race-loyalty in fact. Small wonder 
it should survive and flourish and rank 
high as a mark of fitness for survival! 

On the other hand we should, on 
biologic grounds, gravely reprobate 
any attempt to dissolve a union, in 
racial respects suitable and fit, upon 
merely personal grounds, such as im- 
aginary loss of affection for one’s 
partner, or incompatibility of temper. 
Husband and wife unite not to enjoy 
themselves, but to rear and train 
healthy, happy, worthy offspring. Any 
flinching from this purpose and aim, 
on personal or selfish grounds, is bio- 
logically immoral. To attempt to se- 
cure a divorce because one’s plighted 
mate has become distasteful or uncon- 
genial, even upon the best of ssthetic 
grounds—still more, because one 
agines that one has fallen in love with 
some other man or the 
basest and most contemptible of trea- 
sons, not only to the injured partner, 
but to the organic law of the universe. 

So far evolutionary ethics stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the law and 
the Church, indeed push beyond them; 
but here they part company abruptly. 
While holding that unions. should 
usually be for life, or at least until 
children have been reared, trained and 
sent out into the world, and that they 
should not be dissolved save upon 
grave and weighty racial grounds, 
they have no sympathy whatever with 
that spirit of churchly fanaticism 
which declares divorce to be always 
and everywhere an evil, and forbids 
the remarriage of divorced persons. 
On the contrary, they hold that divorce 
is as yet not common and easy enough, 
and that after certain, by no means 


im- 


woman, is 
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infrequent, conditions have developed, 
divorce becomes not merely tolerable 
but imperative, and the further contin- 
uance of the marriage relation im- 
moral. These conditions are simply 
the discovery, or development, in either 
husband or wife of any grave physical, 
mental, or moral defect, which ought 
not to be perpetuated in the coming 
generation. The existence, for  in- 
stance, of epilepsy, insanity, moral per- 
viciousness of tem- 
criminal 


version, incurable 
per, habitual drunkenness, 
conduct of any sort, or habitual lazi- 
ness and shiftlessness, ought to ren- 
not merely obtainable, 
but obligatory, and further persist- 
ence in marital relations immoral. 
Some day the conscience of the com- 
up to this 


der divorce 


munity will be educated 
standard, but at present it is contented 
with the crude old barbaric standard 
of the church, that adultery alone 
is adequate ground for the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage tie. Adultery on 
the part of the woman, that is, for not 
even the bishops would dream of en- 
forcing it in cases out of ten 
when the man offender. The 
absurdly disproportionate heinousness 
attributed to this offence rests not 
upon moral, but upon legal and eco- 
nomic grounds, inasmuch as unfaith- 
fulness on the part of the wife may 
result in annoying complications, ren- 
dering descent uncertain and making 
the husband liable to support and edu- 
“ate other men’s children, while similar 


nine 
is the 


aberration on the part of the husband 
does affect the of the 
household at all. And this is as far as 


not personnel 


the Church has got in the ethics of 
divorce. The law is, as usual, more 
reasonable and humane, and admits 


the validity of most of the biologie de- 
mands for a of the mar- 
riage tie; but this is of little avail, es- 
the frequent suf- 


dissolution 


pecially for most 


ferer—the woman—so long as the anti- 
quated standards of the clergy control 
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the conventions of good society. So 
long as the divorced woman is looked 
upon as disgraced, upon a _ priori 
grounds, until full and satisfactory ex- 
planations have been made, it is idle 
to say that women have full liberty to 
break the marriage contract for valid 
and rational reasons. 

But there is another point in which 
her freedom is even more seriously 
limited, and for this the community 
and the imperfect development of the 
communal conscience are responsible; 
and that is the problem of support 
for herself and her children. The law 
of course does what it can in a crude 
way by providing for alimony and or- 
dering support; but unless the husband 
happens to be possessed of property 
of considerable value, a _ portion of 
which can be set aside, or can be held 
liable for the payment of this sup- 
port, such a decree is really of very 
little practical value. This condition, 
of course, is not met with in more than 
ten or fifteen per cent. of all unsuit- 
able unions. The more rascally and 
unfit in every respect the husband is, 
the more urgent the biologic demand 
that the marriage tie shall be dissolved, 
and the is the likelihood of this 
guarantee being -of any value. It is 
high time, in my opinion, that the com- 


less 


munity should provide a fund out of 
which should be supported and edu- 
cated, and not in any skimping, poor- 
house fashion, those wives, with their 
children, whose courage and conscience 
has led them to give up the protection 
of a home, a name and an income, 
from a sense of duty to the purity of 
the race. Such as these de- 
serve, instead of ostracism, the high- 
est praise and honor. It goes without 
saying, of course, that those 
should be entitled to support from this 
fund who have asked to be released 
from the marriage tie on the gravest 
and most weighty of grounds, the va- 
lidity of which has been thoroughly 


women 


only 




















proved to the full satisfaction of a 
Court. Many and many a woman is 
now living in a hell upon earth with 
a drunken, vicious, semi-criminal brute 
of a husband, continuing to bear him 
children, who will reproduce his vi- 
cious traits, absolutely against her will, 
simply because she knows not where 
to turn for the bare necessaries of life 
for herself and her children if she 
leaves him. 

Not merely biology, but all modern 
and rational ethics have, of course, ab- 
solutely no sympathy with the cow- 
ardly morality which bids such a wife 
turn and kiss the hand that strikes 
her, in the hope of ultimately “sav- 
ing” the contemptible “soul” of the 
brute she calls husband. Indeed, 
they denounce it as immoral in the 
last degree, and hold that no woman 
has the right to remain in any mari- 
tal relation which involves the loss 
of her self-respect. Many and many 
a one has smothered her own right- 
eous instinct of revolt in obedience to 
the teaching of some fat-witted tyrant 
of a priest, only to find that after fail- 
ing to do anything at all for the wel- 
fare of her abandoned husband she 
has simply to go through the same 
bitter, heart-rending performance with 
the second generation, her own chil- 
dren. Far from urging such a one 
to practise the slave virtues of for- 
long-suffering and other 
such dog-like qualities, we unhesi- 
tatingly declare that any woman who 
willingly and knowingly bears a child 
to a drunken or criminal husband is 
herself committing a crime against the 
And from this the race should 
save her. Something in the direction 
of what Bernard Shaw has suggested, 
with that flash of shrewd truth which 
often illumines his most flippant gibes, 


bearance, 


race. 


an endowment of motherhood, is the 
duty of the community. 
It is certainly a sardonic com- 


mentary on the consistency of society, 
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that abundant funds and organizations 
are at hand for taking care of the 
bastard and the orphan, but practically 
none for the support of the legitimate 
children of noble mothers who ought 


to be protected from vicious and 
unnatural fathers. 

Towards the terrified shrieks in ec- 
clesiastical and other circles against 
the rising tide of divorce, which is go- 
ing to sweep society out of existence 
and destroy the home, the attitude of 
biological ethics is one of a cheerful 
scepticism. In the first place, fully 
one-half of the divorces which are now 
obtained are simply the evening up of 


old scores of ten, fifteen or twenty 
years past of ecclesiastical tyranny 


and legal outrage. In the second 
place, over seventy per cent. of all di- 
vorces granted are granted to the wife 
on grounds of cruel and inhuman 
treatment, and as such are not only 
absolutely justifiable, but urgently de- 
manded. It is true that the law of 
evidence is rather liberally construed 
in many of these cases; for the sympa- 
thy of the court is always instinctively 
with the woman. Yet, broadly speak- 
ing, two-thirds of all divorces are 
granted on grounds which are abun- 
dantly valid from a biological and ra- 
cial point of The 
frequency of divorces so far has been 
an almost unqualified benefit, instead 


view. increased 


of an evil. 

Finally, no institution constructed by 
the wit of man, and liable to errors 
of judgment, as well as of intention, 
can ever hope to score a perfect record. 
So far, even in the most “divorceful”’ 
communities, like the neighborhood of 
Chicago and the middle West gener- 
ally, the proportion of divorces to mar- 
riages has never reached a higher point 
than that of about twelve per cent. 
If there is any other institution of so- 
ciety, of the Church, or of the State 
which can point to a record of eighty- 
eight per cent. of successes, I should 
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like to hear it mentioned. So long as 
divorces are kept within the limit of 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
of the marriages, there is no need to 
shudder for the future either of the 
race or of the home. To imagine that 
ease of divorce will cause a general 
loosening of the marriage tie is pure 
superstition, baseless to the verge of 
absurdity. To say that the legal or 
ceremonial tie is what holds couples 
together is about as logical as to de- 
The Contemporary Review. 


Ernest Renan. 


clare the varnish which covers the 
weld to be the force that holds welded 
If by a single stroke 
all marriage ties now in existence 
were struck off or declared illegal, 
eight-tenths of all couples would be 
remarried within forty-eight hours, and 
seven-tenths could not be kept asunder 
with bayonets. Eighty per cent. of all 
marriages are a success from a bio- 
logic point of view. 
Woods Hutchinson. 


iron together. 
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Towards the end of his career Renan 
observed, not without malice, that lit- 
tle of value would be found in his cor- 
respondence. The “least literary of 
men” went on to say that in writing a 
letter he had often stopped himself, 
and converted the ideas that came to 
him into general discourses. Fortu- 
nately this anxiety to “make copy” of 
every thought that occurred to him 
only appeared as he became famous. 
And in the letters which he sent to his 
mother while he was studying for the 
priesthood, and in those written to his 
sister Henriette, and to M. Berthelot, 
his lifelong friend, we have a record, 
far more interesting than might have 
been imagined, of the development of 
his sentiments and ideas. It extends 
from September 8th, 1838, when he 
arrived at the Paris seminary, a timid, 
devout Breton scholar of fifteen years 
of age, to within a few days of Octo- 
ber 2d, 1892, when he died at the Col- 
lege of France, the most famous writer 
that his country has produced since 
Voltaire. 

At any rate, his correspondence re- 
veals the formation of his character 
and leading opinions with greater 
clearness than his Souvenirs d’Enfance 
et de Jeunesse. One does not, of 
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course, expect to find in his letters 
from the seminary the romance with 
which Renan, as he was growing old, 
clothed the history of the religious cri- 
sis of his youth, Yet he was a favorite 
of the fairies from his birth; for even 
his earliest letters contain a simple and 
touching story of Roman Catholic life, 
which is, no doubt, related in the folk- 
songs of many countries of the old 
faith. Among the _ Breton-speaking 
people it forms the subject of a quaint 
piece of popular poetry, The Song of 
the Old Flax Spinner :— 


My spinning wheel and my coif of 
straw and my jacket of white cloth— 
I will sell them all for my boy. so that 
he may be able to be made a priest— 
And my bowls and my spoons, he shall 
take them all away at once—And then 
my old swingle, and my brake, and 
my hatchel. 

And when he has been made a priest 
—I shall be clad in a robe—My shoes 
shall be tied with ribbons, and my col- 
lar shall be all crimped—And I shall 
have on my head a coif such a 
young lady wears. 


as 


By the use of what curious symbol- 
ism does the poor pious old body ex- 
press the joy that she will feel in see- 
ing her son placed above the vainer 
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cares of life and consecrated to the 
service of God! Renan’s mother, a 
woman of singular gaiety of heart and 
profound religious feelings, may often 
have sung the song over to herself be- 
tween jest and earnest. When Ernest 
was about eight years of age he re- 
mained between life and ‘death for 
forty days; and he did not recover his 
health until she took him on a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of Our Lady of 
Good Succor at Guincamp. From that 
time Mme. Renan thought that God 
had views over her son. She wrote to 
him while he was at Paris: 


Your brother and sister are in hon- 
orable and lucrative positions; but for 
you, my child, there is reserved the 
higher employment of serving God in 
his sanctuary. This is my ambition. 


Besides the pleasure he felt in sub- 
mitting to his mother’s gentle influence, 
Renan was possessed with such ad- 
miration for the noble priests under 
whom he studied in his native town of 
Tréguier, that he was anxious to walk 
in their path. One of them, an uncle 
of his, devoted his savings to defray- 
ing the expenses of the boy’s educa- 
tion, on the understanding that Ernest 
would enter the priesthood. Henriette 
Renan alone was opposed to her 
brother being allowed to choose such 
a vocation in life before he was able to 
think for himself. Being overruled, 
she contented herself with predicting 
that nothing but disaster would come 
of it. Nevertheless, when his career 

yas absolutely decided upon, she loy- 
ally determined to advance him in it; 
and through a friend she managed to 
obtain for him a scholarship in the 
Seminary of St. Nicolas du Chardon- 
net, which in point of general educa- 
tion was the best school of the kind 
in Paris. 

Even when the scholarship was ob- 
tained, Mme. Renan, who lived in gen- 
teel destitution, was hard put to sup- 
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ply her son with the little money nec- 
essary for clothes and books. When 
his cassock became so threadbare and 
so bepatched that he was ashamed to 
make any calls, she was able to pro- 
vide him with a new one only by prac- 
tising all manner of little economies; 
and there were wintry days when she 
used to sit without a fire in her lonely 
room at Tréguier, so that with the 
price of the fuel her Ernest might 
buy works necessary for his 
studies. Renan writes in one of his 
letters to his mother:— 


some 


I was grievously sorry to see that you 
had perhaps pinched yourself to send 
me the sixty-five francs. ...I am sure 
that you are yourself in want through 
having sent me this money. Do you 
know how I guessed it? There were 
three francs, three little pieces. When 
I saw them I almost cried. 

Rather than ask for a few francs 
which he knew meant so much to his 
mother, Renan interrupted his German 
studies when he was learning philoso- 
phy, because the boy from whom he 
used to borrow the books left the 
seminary. Many of the students were 
members of the noble families of 
France; and we may guess that if the 
mother had to make many sacrifices 
the son also obtained his education 
at the cost of much suffering. There 
are, I suppose, circumstances in which 
poverty sharpens the wit; I am certain 
that, in some families of innate deli- 
eacy of sentiment, it educates the 
heart by the numberless acts of un- 
selfishness and devotion that it makes 
necessary. This is perhaps an explana- 
tion in part of the extreme sensibility 
exhibited by Renan in his early 
letters. 

Besides, he was suffering while at 
St. Nicolas both in body and mind. 
The fashionable institution that Du- 
panloup had established for the educa- 
tion of a brilliant but somewhat worldly 
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priesthood was unsuited to Renan in 
its regulation and in its moral atmos- 
phere. It was a forcing house, where, 
in association with the sons of the 
nobility, the most distinguished schol- 
ars of the provincial seminaries were 
set in competition with each other in 
their studies, and compelled to excel 
or return home. This system devel- 
oped talent: it developed also among 
the students jeajousy, uncharitable- 
ness, and other disagreeable qualities. 
Renan’s attachment to the clergy from 
the first had been purely a matter of 
sentiment, and in the character of his 
hew companions he found that which 
altered his conception of the priestly 
office. Friendless, undistinguished, and 
disquieted, he comforted himself in 
strange fashion for a boy of his age, 
by pretending that his mother and 
his old schoolfellows were at his side 
talking and playing with him; and he 
sat so much alone in order to create 
this illusion, that suilenness was also 
imputed to him. The letters written to 
his mother about this time are such as 
Shelley might have written in similar 
circumstances; in depth and feeling he 
yas a poet. Their literary merit, of 
course, is not considerable; yet so pro- 
fuse and intense is the affection they 
reveal that in order to appreciate their 
sincerity one has fo be reminded that 
they are the outpourings of a lonely, 
distracted, and sensitive boy, toa 
mother whu has been his companion 
constantly in study and _ recreation. 
Dupanloup himself was struck by their 
intensity of expression, and thereafter 
treated Renan with great sympathy. 
In this instance a little cordiality was 
of more avail than the system of com- 
petitive studv. Renan believed that 


Dupanloup’s regard for him saved him 
from death; certainly it put such new 
life in him that he became, almost at 
once, a remarkable scholar, 

When Renan left St. Nicolas for 
Issy, the country house of the great 


seminary of St. Sulpice, Dupanloup 
said of him that he had no vocation for 
the priesthood but was doing his best 
to acquire one. He had, however, 
been but a few months at Issy when 
he lost his faith. In his Souvenirs he 
attributes his disbelief to the questions 
of biblical interpretation raised by his 
philological studies; but from his let- 
ters it appears that he arrived at a 
state of general incredulity before he 
was really engaged upon theological 
science, before he “knew a word of 
Hebrew,” and probably before he had 
read the works of any of the great 
German thinkers. Metaphysical theo- 
ries of scepticism had, perhaps, some 
influence on him; yet one is inclined 
to think that it was principally the 
state of his personal feelings that 
made him so easily susceptible to 
philosophical doubt. Unhappily for his 
peace of mind he again found himself 
friendless and disregarded. A _ priest 
has to sacrifice many human ties and 
live a life of isolation. 

Help me to need no help from men, 
That I may help all men that need. 


That must be the prayer of the young 
priest, and Issy and St. Sulpice were 
schools for priests. Renan’s new pro- 
fessors were as unworldly in character 
as his old masters at Tréguier; but he 
fovnd that he could not expect from 
them that affectionate sympathy which 
had at last reconciled him to St. Nico- 
las. Friendships between the students 
were discouraged; and in lonely medi- 
tation and silence they prepared for 
their high and difficult duties. It 
seems that Renan’s sufferings were 
again aggravated by the envy and 
meanness of spirit which his compan- 
ions exhibited towards him. 


“Never,” he .wrote to his mother. 
“have I felt so heavy of heart as when 
I saw myself lonely, isolated and 
thrown into a new life, of which I do 
not complain because I will never com- 
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plain of my duty, but which is very 
bleak and chill when I compare it with 
the life that you permitted me to en- 
joy. ... It is true,” he again wrote in 
a letter to his sister, “that study by 
nourishing the intelligence can miti- 
gate the sufferings of our starved emo- 
tional faculties; but this is done by 
deceiving, and not by satisfying, the 
hunger. It is a sad thing to be re- 
duced to stifle one’s faculties, one after 
the other, from want of power to de- 
velop them all. God keep me from try- 


ing to do this; sometimes I am 
tempted, but then the memory of you 
and of mother is my safeguard... I 


shall never be in my normal state until 
I can add the joys of love and friend- 
ship to those of thought and study.” 


This was the state of feeling which 
seems to have led Renan to accept the 
doctrines of scepticism in the matter 
of philosophy, and then to carry them 
into the field of religion. On Septem- 
ber 15th, 1842, he wrote to his sister, 
hinting, more plainly than he had done 
six months before, that he rejected the 
dogmas of Christianity. Henriette’s 
prediction was fulfilled. Her own re- 
ligious belief had disappeared; and it 
was with no grief of heart that she 
read her brother’s letter. Delicately 
and gradually she began to assist him 
in coming to a definite conclusion. At 
first she wished him to be subject to 
pressure from no one. But either be- 
cause she feared that his confessor 
was exercising too powerful an influ- 
ence over him, or because she dis- 
trusted his own indecision of charac- 
ier, she soon began to state her objec- 
supplying him also 
with works of German philosophy 
which were scarcely fitted to dispel 
his doubts. She then offered him a 
position as tutor in Germany; and 
finally, as this was not accepted, placed 
a sum of money out of her savings at 
his disposal. Some of her letters were 
discovered in his cell, and the priests 
came to look upon her as the very 
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agent of Satan in estranging her 
brother from his vocation and religion. 
Renan had arrived at a curious and 
characteristic frame of mind. At his 
birth the fairy godmothers endowed 
him with many intellectual and poetic 
qualities, but the last uninvited maley- 
olent guest bestowed upon him a cer- 
tain irresolution of character. “Deci- 
sion,” he says in one of his letters, 
“this word is terrible.” He treated the 
question of his religious belief and re- 
ligious career in the unsatisfactory 
manner in which he afterwards treated 
other matters of importance. He in- 
formed his sister (September 15th, 
1842) that he was far from having any 
zeal of devotion, but that a life in the 
world where one neither thought nor 
reflected, where one lived not a mo- 
ment by oneself, was incompatible 
with his nature. Formerly, he said, 
he hated such a life on religious 
grounds; he hated it on the 
grounds of philosophy and reason. 


now 


“This settled.” he continued, “I must 
then consider every career which is 
not one of study and meditation, as 
being closed to me. The question 
then is very simple and the choice 
easy. Moreover, the sublimity of the 
priestly office when regarded with a 
true and elevated eye, has always 
struck me. Although Christianity 
should be a dream, the priesthood 
would not be less a divine type” . 
“No other state,” he said in the same 
letter, “gives me more scope to surren- 
der myself to my tastes. A retired, 
free, and useful life, independent of 
the wishes and caprices of another— 
in a word, a life of work and study— 
such for a long time has been my aim 
and my desire.” 


At a later date, when he admitted 
that the only deity he could conceive 
was the intelligence of man as ex- 
hibited in “philosophy, theology, sci- 
ence, literature, &c.,” he was still able 
to write to an acquaintance:— 
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Yes, my friend, I still believe, I pray; 
I say the Our Father with delight; I 
love very much to go into church: the 
pure, simple artless piety touches me 
deeply in my lucid moments, when I 
savor the odor of God. I even have 
attacks .of devotion, and I think I 
shall always have them: for piety has 
a value, be it only a psychological one. 
. . . Do you know there are moments 
when I have been upon the point of a 
complete reaction, when I have de- 
liberated if I should not be more agree- 
able to God in cutting short the thread 
of my examination. 


The alternative was very clearly 
presented to him. It was to silence 
his reason absolutely, study no more, 
criticise no more, and become a reso- 
lute mystic. Of course, this might 
have been the aspiration of a deeply 
religious soul; yet it does not appear 
to be entirely unconnected with a pas- 
sage that follows afterwards:— 


And what shall I do in practical 
life? It is with indescribable dismay 
that I see the end of the holidays ap- 
proach, when I must translate the 
most undecided state of mind into the 
most decided action. All this anxiety 
wearies and distracts me. And then I 
feel so clearly that I understand noth- 
ing about these things, and that I shall 
only make stupid blunders and have to 
endure derision and rebuffs. I was 
not born a trickster by trade. I shall 
be laughed at for my simpleness and 
taken for a fool. 


In spite of these fine and ingenious 
phrases, one cannot help thinking that 
Renan was loath to give up the idea 
of becoming the priest of a _ religion 
he disbelieved in, simply through an 
aversion from entering the arena of 
the world, where the immortal gar- 
land in every career “is to be run for, 
not without dust and heat.” He hesi- 
tated for three years. From an ex- 
pression in a letter to his sister one 
gathers that he never communicated 
his doubts in all their force to the di- 


rector of his conscience. He, good 
man, thinking that it was only, as 
Renan said, a temptation against 
faith, urged him to disregard .such 
slight trials from which few persons 
escaped, and to assure his mind by 
taking the first orders in the priest- 
hood. Renan, for some time, shrank 
back; but at last his conscience, by a 
singular manoeuvre, permitted him to 
take the vows, which were in the na- 
ture of a promise to consecrate his life 
to God. He pronounced the words 
with a meaning somewhat different 
from that in which a more single- 
minded man might have employed 
them. By the word “God” he under- 
stood the word “truth,” so tat in tak- 
ing holy orders he did no mvre, in his 
own eyes, than choose a life of study 
and reflection. In fact, with the 
strange significance that he gave to a 
word that had hitherto been fairly well 
defined, the ceremony appeared to him 
to be one which every philosopher 
should impose upon his disciples. 
Here, we see, in the making, the mas- 
ter sophist of his age. 

As M. Berthelot suggests, there can 
searcely be any doubt that if Henri- 
ette Renan had not helped her 
brother, his conscience would not have 
prevailed against his ecclesiastical sur- 
roundings, against his inclination for a 
quiet and easy life of study, against 
his desire not to disappoint his uncle 
and mother. His anxiety not to upset 
his mother was, at least, sincere; and 
he even practised a little subterfuge 
so that she might only gradually learn 
that he had at last quitted St. Sulpice 
and entered upon a worldly career. 
Mme. Renan, however, was informed 
of her son’s movements, and her grief 
and dismay were terrible. “I have al- 
most stabbed my mother!” said Renan. 
His sister became peacemaker. 


“My dear mother,” she wrote, “we 
love one another as one rarely loves 
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in this sad world; do not let us do 
harm to one another; write to Ernest 
that you will be happy, provided he is 
that which he cannot cease to be, a 
good and loving son, an honest and 
conscientious man; and you will do 
him an _ inexpressible, an _ infinite 
amount of good.” 


His mother was reconciled; but it 
may be that she was not so mistaken, 
as she came to fahcy she had been, in 
thinking that with her son’s creed the 
moral base of his being had been 
destroyed. 

For a considerable time, however, 
this was not evident. M. Berthelot, 
and afterwards Henriette Renan, came 
into his life, and produced in him such 
profound modifications that his own 
individuality, enriched by their influ- 
ence and by the influences of the 
forces of the age, asserted itself some- 
what slowly. The famous man of 
science, whom Renan encountered al- 
most immediately he left St. Sulpice, 
may be said to be part author of some 
of his works. Four years younger than 
Renan, M. Berthelot was in character 
and convictions stronger and more set- 
tled, and in range and activity of im- 
agination more daring. Deficient, how- 
ever, in philosophy and critical re- 
straint, he was studying the positive 
sciences with that Baconian confidence 
in the ability of the human reason to 
master all the problems of the. uni- 
verse which is one of the distempers 
of learning, and which, if left to it- 
self, affects the mind with incurable 
materialism. Renan the metaphysician 
and sceptic was already a fine Oriental- 
ist. But his notions in philosophy and 
philology were insufficient to provide 
him with some central conviction that 
should fill the place that had been oc- 
cupied by his religious belief; and the 
main result of his intercourse with 
M. Berthelot, who opened his eyes to 
the achievements and possibilities of 
ascertained knowledge, was that he 


accepted “science” in a somewhat 
vague sense as the religion of his life. 
He took, in fact, a remarkable dose of 
materialism to cure a remarkable state 
of scepticism. 


“Who has not felt in certain mo- 
ments of serenity,’”’ he observed about 
this time, “that the doubts that one 
raises against human morality are only 
fashions of exasperating oneself, of 
seeking beyond reason what is within 
reason, and of placing oneself in a 
false hypothesis for the pleasure of 
torturing oneself. ... Extreme refiex- 
ion thus leads to a kind of satiety and 
light scepticism, from which humanity 
would perish if it were imbued there- 
with. Of all frames of mind, it is the 
most dangerous and the most irreme- 
diable. . . . One is never cured of re- 
fining on one’s thoughts.” 


Renan, however, was—for a little 
while. M. Berthelot succeeded not 
only in making him almost as super- 
stitious a fanatic of science as he him- 
self then was, but in converting him, 
in spite of the effect of an ecclesiasti- 
eal training and in spite of the dis- 
dain of the unpractised scholar for the 
work and opinions of the common peo- 
ple, from a love of absolutism to a 
faith in the democratic form of society 
arising out of the French Revolution. 
Renan, however, was never greatly in- 
fluenced by abstract reasonings; a par- 
ticular event that he had witnessed 
became for him a general law. He 
grew very despondent after the failure 
of the Revolution of 1848. He relin- 
quished his socialistic dream of a day 
when there would be no great men be- 
cause all men would be great; when 
humanity, an army of finely trained 
intelligences, would march to the dis- 
covery of the secrets of things. An 
extravagant enthusiasm was succeeded 
by as extravagant a reaction, and this 
reaction formed the base of Renan’s 
mature judgments. Some men had 
conceived the world as a place in 
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which souls were formed and tried, 
where the misery and the harshness of 
life were but the occasion for acts 
of sacrifice, charity, self-control, and 
other deeds of which the lowly of mind 
are often as capable as the highest. 
Renan was only able to conceive, as 
the divine end of the universe, the de- 
velopment of the intellectual faculty. 
He had said that if he could not be- 
lieve that humanity was called to this 
end, he would become an Epicurean 
were he able to do so, if not, he would 
kill himself. 

Suicide perhaps required more deci- 
sion than he possessed; he gradually 
adopted the alternative. This consti- 
tuted the second crisis in his life. The 
change of mind is indicated in his let- 
ters to M. Berthelot towards the end 
of 1849, when the Academy of -In- 
scriptions proposed to send him to 
Italy. 


“I imagine,” he wrote, “that beneath 
that sky, which is said to reveal so 
many things, I shall experience more 
complete sensations, and that it will 
mark an epoch in my esthetic and 
physical life.” 


It did. 


“My dear friend,” he said in his first 
letter from Italy, “he who would dwell 
in these places, renouncing action, 
thought, and criticism, opening his soul 
to the sweet impressions of things, 
would he not lead a noble life, and 
ought he not to be counted among 
those who adored in the spirit? ... I 
am quite aware that most of the feel- 
ings I experience are founded upon 
a defective knowledge of the reality, 
and this troubles me but little. This, 
I say, troubles me but little, because 
sentiment itself has its value inde- 
pendently of the object that causes it.” 


had 
had 


matter of fact, 
Circumstances 


Renan, as a 
formed himself. 


made him a philologian, a metaphysi- 
nature, 
poet. 


cian, a militant rationalist; 
first of all, had made him a 
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Hitherto he had been of the opinion of 
Ampére, who declared that the world 
had been created as an occasion for us 
to think: he now saw that it was also 
an occasion for us to feel the power 
of beauty. Even science lost its do- 
minion over his spirit. 


I never think of special studies with- 
out arriving, at the end of a quarter 
of an hour, at a state of painful and 
scarcely philosophical irritation, then 
by a complete change of mind that 
takes place with rare uniformity, I 
plunge again into the pacific sea of 
illusion. 


That is to say, he gave himself up to 
day dreaming and to “poetic imagina- 
tion,” which, he said, “prevents despair 
from ever being extreme.” This is 
henceferth his attitude in life, thor- 
ough-going scepticism tempered by 
reverie. 

But the alteration in his ideas that 
made him one of the principal forces in 
nineteenth century thought consisted in 
the new feelings with which he came 
to regard Christianity during his so- 
journ in Italy. Had Renan attacked 
his former creed in the harsh and un- 
compromising frame of mind in which 
he wrote his first work, it is fairly 
certain that he would have made no 
deep impression on the general public. 
During his Italian travels he became 
more sympathetic. He had only spent 
one day in Rome when he wrote to 
M. Berthelot: 


Would you believe it, I am quite 
changed ... You know that religious 
impressions are very powerful with 
me, and that in consequence of my 
education they are mingled in an inde- 
finable proportion with the most mys- 
terious elements of my nature. These 
impressions have here revived with a 
force I cannot describe. . . . The Ma- 
donnas have .convinced me; I have 
found in the faith of the race... 
an incomparable height, poetry, and 
ideality. 














When M. Berthelot complained of 
suffering from melancholy and want 
of ardor in study, Renan replied: 


Perhaps you condemn yourself to too 
great an abstinence from esthetic en- 
joyment . . . If you were a Christian 
the wsthetic part of Christianity keenly 
appreciated would amply suffice to sat- 
isfy your wants. Because in reality 
this is all that religion is, the ideal 
part in human life. 


He perhaps explained his position 
more clearly in his previous let- 
ters, in which he stated that the Ital- 
ian people surrendered themselves fully 
to religion in order to satisfy their de- 
sire for the ideal “for beautiful reve- 
rie,” and to live in the imagination by 
feeling and esthetic delight as artists 
and poets. Although this ultra-Hege- 
lian conception may not appear to show 
much insight into the nature of the re- 
ligious instincts, yet by reason of the 
peculiar circumstances of the time, a 
critic ~~ith erudition and literary tal- 
ent who was in sympathy with the 
deliciousness and sensible consolations 
of Roman Catholicism was a danger- 
ous enemy of the Church. 

Chateaubriand is usually credited 
with having rehabilitated Christianity 
in France at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The “neo-catholicism” 
introduced by him was based, not on 
the Christian spirit of righteousness 
and holiness, but on the sentimental 
charm with which the old faith had 
been invested by the Jesuits. He 
showed what attraction the Church 
had for a man of his nature, a man 
lacking in morality and manliness, but 
possessed of a remarkable imaginative 
power of mind that enabled him to ex- 
ercise an immense influence over his 
contemporaries. In a style of sur- 
prising brilliance and harmony, he 
pointed out the poetic beauties of the 
ancient creed, the splendor of its rites, 
the charm of its mysteries, its tender 
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associations, its services to literature 
and the fine arts, and, in short, all its 
zesthetic allurements. After the reign 
of the Goddess of Reason, even those 
men of wit and those women of gaiety 


who used to consider that impiety 
was an indiscretion, began to think 
that it was something far worse—a 
nuisance. Le Génie du Christianisme 
was therefore a great success. Cha- 
teaubriand had produced a showy and 
official creed which, in the demands 
which it made upon the moral and 
spiritual nature of man, was exactly 
suited to the tastes of the world of 
talent, rank and wealth in France. 

Renan undid the work of Chateau- 
briand. The author of Le Génie du 
Christianisme had been the most unbe- 
lieving of believers: the author of La 
Vie de Jésus was the most believing of 
unbelievers: a distinction almost with- 
out a difference. Renan discredited 
neo-catholicism by a method similar to 
that by which Chateaubriand had es- 
tablished it. In spite of his poetical 
treatment of the subject, in spite of 
the beautifully musical diction, the 
graceful imagery and the hues of im- 
agination which he employed in por- 
traying a human figure in place of the 
Divine Founder, it is possible that he 
did not thereby undermine the faith in 
God of any one man whose convictions 
were based upon his conscience and 
moral nature. What is indubitable is 
that his ery “Ecce Homo!” attracted 
many persons for whom “Ecce Deus!” 
had been a phrase with no profound 
ethical associations. 


“Your name,” M. Berthelot wrote to 
him, “is about to occupy in the nine- 
teenth century a position equal to that 
of the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century ... You are not in an affair 
of pure science, but, like Voltaire, in a 
combat.” 


And this is Renan’s position. He 
originated no special theory or system 
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in religious history; he created a new 
frame of mind among the public. De- 
fine it as you will, as sentimental in- 
fidelity, as piety without faith, Renan 
rehabilitated in France, in a more lib- 
eral, poetic, and insidious form, the 
spirit of rationalism. 

Renan, as a writer, is not without re- 
semblance to Chateaubriand. A bDril- 
liant and a suggestive critic in the 
matter of thought, an agreeable guide 
in the matter of beauty, he never had 
the least perception of the moral law. 
He has written some admirable studies 
of men of saintly character, but he 
wrote of them from the point of view 
of the poet and psychologist. M. 
Berthelot said to him, by the way of 
complaint from a man of science to 
a man of sentiment: “You have too re- 
fined a hatred of the useful.” And, in 
fact, the trait that attracted him in 
men of the highest morality was the 
exquisite refinement of soul that made 
them neglect the vulgar interests of 
life. He admired them as artists of 
incomparable skill who had chosen 
their life as the material of their art. 

Mme. Renan had not been much mis- 
taken in thinking that in losing his 
faith her son had lost also the moral 
strength of his being. Some nine years 
before the Essais de Morale et de Cri- 
tique were published, he had described 
his real ideas:— 


I even conceive that in future the 
word “morality” will become improper, 
and will be replaced by another. For 
my particular usage I substitute for it, 
in preference, the word “sesthetics.” 


While, however, his sister’s influence 
predominated, the tone of his writings 
was charming; and although he was 
really speaking of morality as a man 
of fine intelligence but no musical 


taste might speak of music, he em- 
ployed such art and grace in his state- 
ments that few persons perceived on 
what foundation they rested. Henri- 
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ette Renan may be said to have been 
a collaborator in most of his works up 
to La Vie de Jésus; and during her life 
he sacrificed for her the tone of irony 
that he mingled with better things, re- 
ceiving, in return, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, firm but gentle reinforce- 
ment in that part of his nature that 
was weakest. 

Unhappily, as he entered more fre- 
quently the world of fashion, litera- 
ture, and art, his sceptical bent was 
excited by the support that it found 
only too readily in the general opinion 
of his contemporaries. The literary 
men of his acquaintance, especially, 
were not distinguished by any moral 
seriousness. Sainte-Beuve seems to 
have exerted much influence upon him. 
Discreet enough in his writings, the 
great critic when in congenial com- 
pany showed himself to be one of the 
most thorough Pyrrhonists of modern 
times, save in one particular that is 
characteristic if not of his race at least 
of his age. “It is necessary,” he said 
one evening, “to have made the round 
of everything and to believe in noth- 
ing; there is no reality but woman.” 
Renan had long been .of the same 
opinion; and after the Franco-German 
War and the Commune he began to 
state his views with little reserve. He 
explained to an audience that had 
been first attracted to him by his EZs- 
sais de Morale et de Critique, that he 
had come to the conclusion that he had 
made a mistake in living an honorable 
life. In all probability there was nei- 
ther a deity nor a future existence, 
and he considered that he had been 
the dupe of his instincts (of righteous- 
ness), and that the libertine and the 
scoundrel were getting the best of the 
bargains in life. One can trace the 
development of this curious frame of 
mind from La Vie de Jésus, where the 
moral sense is replaced by graceful 
sentimentality, to Marc Auréle, where 
it is stated, among other things, that 











“beauty is worth as much as virtue,” 

and that the defect of Christianity is 

“that it is too uniquely moral.” These 
4 assertions are, however, mild plat- 
itudes in comparison with some of 
those made in the series of philosophi- 
eal dialogues and dramas in which—by 
way of relaxation—Renan attempted to 
subvert all the principles of social and 
personal ethics, by a kind of sophistry 
as profoundly pessimistic in intention 
as it was light and irresponsible in 
manner. The last of the plays, L’Ab- 
besse de Jouarre, founded on the thesis 
that if men learnt that the world would 
be destroyed in two or three days they 
would spend this time in a delirium of 
sensuality, may be said to mark the 
complete evolution of certain ideas 
which had always been entertained by 
the author of Esssais de Morale et de 
Critique. 

With regard to these later works 
there is, I think, another question be- 
sides that of their effect on Renan’s 
reputation. After the War and the 
Commune, he sometimes wrote to M. 
Berthelot as though he despaired of 
the regeneration of his country, and 
had relinquished all thought of reform, 
in order to amuse himself in his old 
age with mental rioting. For instance, 
he said in a letter of July 2nd, 1880:— 


All that we have loved, all that to 
which we have devoted our lives, seem 
to me to be menaced. But we are 
old. The exact measure of life has 
been granted us. We have had our 
five acts. We should be unjust if we 
protested too much. It is not a bad 
condition, nor one without delight, to 
act as a moriturus. 


“Carpe diem,” he had written just 
after the great national disaster, “carpe 
diem, as times go, is a wise saying.” 

There are other passages in his let- 
ters much to the same effect; and this 
general impression does not seem to be 
altogether inconsistent with certain 
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statements in the works that he wrote 
after 1871. Now, if this change of tone 
was due to a settled conviction that 
the condition of France was past pray- 
ing for, the attitude that Renan took 
up, though not a very becoming one, 
would deserve attention. It would 
constitute a confession from one of the 
most enlightened Frenchmen, that he 
was so thoroughly convinced of the 
decadence of his country, that he not 
only made no attempt to arrest it, but 
tried to forget himself by joining in it 
by way of amusement; his Philosophi- 
cal Dialogues and Dramas forming in 
intention as well as in date of publica- 
tion the sequel to his fruitless essay 
on Moral and Intellectual Reform. 

One is, however, inclined to think 
that his attitude related more to a 
purely personal feeling with regard to 
life in general, than to any settled con- 
viction with regard to national degen- 
eration. And besides, one must not 
criticise too rigorously any of Renan’s 
ideas. The thoughts expressed in his 
writings waver like the play of iri- 
descent colors on the face of the sum- 
mer sea. Indecisive by nature, he 
made this indecision an artistic quality, 
stating an opinion, modifying it, con- 
tradicting it, and reasserting it, until 
it became too vague for definition. Yet 
in spite of this hesitation he was not 
altogether insincere. He often felt 
what he wrote at the time he wrote it. 
In fact, his ideas were prompted more 
by his sentiments than by any chain 
of thought; only, as in the case of 
many persons of extreme sensibility, 
his moods altered on the slightest prov- 
ocation. His works are better ap- 
preciated as the expression of a tem- 
perament than as the production of a 
mind of great force. He certainly ac- 
quired an abundance of ideas; but for 
him they were not so much ideas as 
opinions. He did not treat them as 
propositions that were intended to be 
put into practice. Renan, in his later 
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writings, impresses one by the fantas- 
tic skill with which he handled his in- 
telligence. He had no design of con- 
vincing his readers of the truth and 
justness of his views; he merely 
wished to display the astonishing flexi- 
bility and alertness of his mind, and 
also, in a way, to exercise the.intelli- 
gence of his readers by showing how 
many different ideas, all partly true 
and wonderfully contradictory, might 
be formed on any given subject. And 
it may be said that he found it so en- 
tertaining an intellectual pastime to 
raise hypothetical objections to his 
own judgments, and to admit these 
objections by way of qualification, 
that finally his critical faculty lost 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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much of its discerning power. His 
hame might, indeed, be used to illumi- 
nate a current discussion between cer- 
tain metaphysicians at Oxford. For 
what he did was to carry into prac- 
tice the fallacies of those intellectual- 
ists who try to emancipate the power 
of speculation from the control of will 
and purpose. 

A master spirit of his age, his work 
has been mainly one of destructive 
criticism veiled by poetic reverie. He 
was also an educator of intelligences; 
but he seems to have given to the 
minds of those men whom he attracted 
edge rather than direction, when direc- 
tion was what they most imperatively 
needed. 

Edward Wright. 





PETER’S MOTHER. 
BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 
CHAPTER XI. 


Lady Mary came down the oak stair- 
case singing. The white draperies of 
her summer gown trailed softly on the 
wide steps, and in her hands she car- 
ried a quantity of roses. A black rib- 
bon was bound about her waist, and 
seemed only to emphasize the slender- 
ness of her form. Her brown hair was 
waved loosely above her brow; it was 
not much less abundant, though much 
less bright, than in her girlhood. The 
freshness of youth had gone forever; 
but her loveliness had depended less 
upon that radiant coloring which had 
once been her’s—than upon her clear- 
cut features, and exquisitely shaped 
head and throat. Her blue eyes looked 
forth from a face white and delicate as 
a shell cameo, beneath finely pencilled 
brows; but they shone now with a new 
hopefulness—a timid expectancy of 
happiness; they were no longer pensive 
and downcast as Peter had known 
them best. 


The future had been shrouded by a 
heavy mist of hopelessness always—for 
Lady Mary. But the fog had lifted, 
and a fair landscape lay before her. 
Not bright, alas! with the brightness 
and the promise of the morning-time; 
but yet—there are sunny afternoons; 
and ,the landscape was bright still, 
though long shadows from the past fell 
across it. 

Peter saw only that his mother, for 
some extraordinary reason, looked 
many years younger than when he 
had left her, and that she had ex- 
changed her customary dull, old-fash- 
ioned garb for a beautiful and becom- 
ing dress. He gave an involuntary 
start, and immediately she perceived 
him. 

She stretched out her arms to him 
with a cry that rang through the 
rafters of the hall. The roses were 
scattered. 

“My boy! Oh God, my darling boy!” 
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In the space of a flash—a second— 
Lady Mary had seen and understood. 
Her arms were round him, and her 
face hidden upon his empty sleeve. She 
Was as still as death. Peter stooped 
his head and laid his cheek against her 
hair; he felt for one fleeting moment 
that he had never known before how 
much he loved his mother. 

“Forgive me for keeping it dark, 
mother,” he whispered presently; “‘but 
I knew you'd think I was dying, or 
something, if I told you. It had to be 
done, and I don’t care—much—now; 
one gets used to anything. My aunts 
nearly had a fit when I came in; but 
I knew you'd be too thankful to get me 
home safe and sound, to make a fuss 
over what can’t be helped. _It’s—it’s 
just the fortune of war.” , 

“Oh, if I could meet the man who 
did it!” she cried, with fire in her blue 
eyes. 

“It wasn’t a man; it was a gun,” 
said Peter. “Let’s forget it. I say— 
doesn’t it feel rummy to be at home 
again?” 

“But you have come back a man, 
Peter. Not a boy at all,” said Lady 
Mary, laughing, through her tears. 
“Do let me look at you. You must 
be six foot three, surely.” 

“Barely six foot one in my boots,” 
said ‘Peter, reprovingly. 

“And you have a moustache—more or 
less.” 

“Of course I have a moustache,” said 
Peter, gravely stroking it. He me- 
chanically replaced his eyeglass. 

Lady Mary laughed till she cried. 

“Do forgive me, darling. But oh, 
Peter, it seems so strange. My boy 
grown into a tall gentleman with an 
eyeglass. Nothing has happened to 
your eye?’ she cried, in sudden 
anxiety. 

“No, no; I am just a little short- 
sighted, that is all,” he mumbled, 
rather awkwardly, 

He found it difficult to explain that 
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he had travelled home with a distin- 
guished man who had captivated his 
youthful fancy, and caused him to fall 
into a fit of hero-worship, and to imi- 
tate his idol as closely as possible. 
Hence the eyeglass, and a few harm- 
less mannerisms which temporarily 
distinguished Peter, and astonished his 
previous acquaintance. 

But there was something else in Pe- 
ter’s manner, too, for the moment. A 
new tenderness, which peeped through 
his old armor of sulky indifference; the 
chill armor of his boyhood, which had 
grown something too strait and narrow 
for him even now, and from which he 
would doubtless presently emerge alto- 
gether—but not yet. 

Though Lady Mary laughed, she was 
trembling and shaken with emotion. 
Peter came to the sofa and knelt beside 
her there, and she took his hand in 
both hers, and laid her face upon it, 
and they were very still for a few 
moments. 

“Mother dear,” said Peter presently, 
without looking at her, “coming home 
like this, and not finding my father 
here, makes me realize for the first 
time—though it’s all so long ago— 
what's happened.” 

“My poor boy!” 

“Poor mother! You must have been 
terribly lonely all this time I’ve been 
away.” 

“I’ve longed for your return, my dar- 
ling,” said Lady Mary. 

Her tone was embarrassed, but Pe- 
ter did not notice that. 

“You see—I went away a boy, but 
I’ve come back a man, as you said just 
now,” said Peter. 

“You're still very young, my dar- 
ling—not one and twenty,” she said 
fondly. 

“I’m older than my age; and I’ve 
been through a lot; more than you'd 
think, all this long time I’ve been 
away. I dare say it hasn’t seemed 
so long to you, who've had no ex- 
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periences to go through,” he said 


simply. 

She kissed him silently. 

“Now just listen, mother dear,” said 
Peter, firmly. “I made up my mind 
to say something to you the very first 
minute I saw you, and it’s got to be 
said. I’m sorry I used to be such a 
beast to you—there.” 

“Oh, Peter!” 

“I dare say,” said Peter, “that it’s 
all this rough time in South Africa 
that’s made me feel what a fool I used 
to make of myself, when I was a dis- 
contented ass of a boy; that, or being 
ill, or something, used to—make one 
think a bit. And that’s why I made 
up my mind to tell you. I know I used 
to disappoint you horribly, and be 
bored by your devotion, and, all that. 
But you'll see,” said Peter, decidedly, 
“that I mean to be different now; and 
you’ll forgive me, won’t you?” 

“My darling, I forgave you long ago 
—if there was anything to forgive,” 
she cried. 

“You know there was,” said Peter; 
and he sounded like the boy Peter 
again, now that she could not see his 
face. “Well, my _ soldiering’s done 
for.” A faint note of regret sounded 
in his voice. “I had a good bout, so 
I suppose I oughtn’t to complain; but 
I had hoped—however, it’s all for the 
best. And there’s no doubt,” said Pe- 
ter, “that my duty lies here now. In 
a very few months I shall be my own 
master, and I mean to keep every- 
thing going here exactly as it was in 
my father’s time. You shall devote 
yourself to me, and I’ll devote myself 
to Barracombe; and we’ll just settle 
down into all the old ways. Only 
it will be me instead of my father— 
that’s all.” 

“You instead of your father—that’s 


all,” echoed Lady Mary. She felt 


as though her mind had suddenly be- 
come a blank. 
“IT used to rebel against poor papa,” 
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said Peter, remorsefully. “But now I 
look back, I know he was just the 
kind of man I should like to be.” 

She kissed his hand in silence. Her 
face was hidden. 

“I want you—and my aunts, to feel 
that, though I am young and inexperi- 
enced, and all that,” said Peter, ten- 
derly, “there are to be no changes.” 

“But, Pecer,” said his mother, rather 
tremulously, “there are—sure to be— 
changes. You will want to marry, 
sooner or later. In your position, you 
are almost bound to marry.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Peter. He re- 
leased his hand gently, in order to 
stroke the cherished moustache. “But 
I shall put off the evil day as long as 
possible, like my father did.” 

“T see,” said Lady Mary. 
smiled faintly, 

“And when it does arrive,” said Peter, 
“my wife will just have to understand 
that she comes second. I’ve no notion 
of being led by the any 
woman, particularly a young woman. 
I’m sure my father never dreamt of 
putting his sisters on one side, or turn- 
ing them out of their place, when he 
married you, did he?” 

“Never,” said Lady Mary. 

“Of course they were snappish at 
times. I suppose all old people get 
like that. But, on the whole, you 
managed to jog along pretty comfort- 
ably, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Mary. 
jogged along pretty comfortably.” 

“Then don’t you see how snug we 
shall be?’ said Peter, triumphantly. 
“T can tell you a fellow learns to ap- 
preciate home when he has been with- 
out one, so to speak, for over two 
years. And home wouldn’t be home 
without you, mother dear.” 

Lady Mary sank suddenly back 
among the cushions. Her feelings 
were divided between dismay and self- 
reproach. Yet she was faintly 
amused too—amused at Peter and her- 
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self. Her boy had returned to her 
with sentiments that were surely all 
that a mother could desire; and yet— 
yet she felt instinctively that Peter 
was Peter still; that his thoughts were 
not her thoughts, nor his ways her 
ways. Then the self-reproach began to 
predominate in Lady Mary’s mind. 
How could she criticize her boy, her 
darling, who had proved himself a 
son to be proud of, and who had come 
back to her with a heart so full of love 
and loyalty? 

“And you couldn’t live without me, 
could you?” said Peter, affectionately; 
and he laughed. “I suppose you meant 
to go into that little, damp, tumble- 
down Dower House, and watch over 
me from there; now didn’t you, 
mummy?” 

“I—I thought, when you came of 
age,” faltered Lady Mary, “that I 
should give up Barracombe House to 
you, naturally. I could come and 
stay with you sometimes—whether you 
were married or not, you know. And 
—and, of course, the Dower House does 
belong to me.” 

“I won’t hear of your going there,” 
said Peter, stoutly, ‘““‘whether I’m mar- 
ried or not. It’s a beastly place.” 

“It’s very picturesque,” said Lady 
Mary, guiltily; “and I—I wasn’t think- 
ing of living there all the year round.” 

“Why, where on earth else could you 
have gone?” he demanded, regarding 
her with astonishment through the eye- 
glass. 

“There are several places—London,” 
she faltered. 

“London!” said Peter; “but my fa- 
ther had a perfect horror of London. 
He wouldn’t have liked it at all.” 

“He belonged—to the old school,” 
said Lady Mary, meekly; “to younger 
people, perhaps—an occasional change 
might be pleasant and profitable.” 

“Oh! to younger people,” said Peter, 
in mollified tones. “IT don’t say I 
shall never run up to London. I dare 
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say I shall be obliged, now and then, 


on business. Not often though, I 
hate absentee landlords, as my father 
did.” 

“Travelling is said to open the 
mind,” murmured Lady Mary, weakly 
pursuing her argument, as she sup- 
posed it to be. 

“T’ve seen enough of the world now 
to last me a lifetime,” said Peter, in 
sublime unconsciousness that any fate 
but his own could be in question. 

“I didn’t think you would have 
changed so much as this, Peter,” she 
said, rather dismally. “You used to 
find this place so dull.” 

“IT know I used,” Peter agreed; “but 
oh, mother, if you knew how sick I’ve 
been now and then with ionging to 
get back to it! I made up my mind a 
thousand times how it should all be 
when I came home again; and that 
you and me would be everything in 
the world to each other, as you used 
to wish when I was a selfish boy, 
thinking only of getting away and be- 
ing independent. I’m afraid I used 
to be rather selfish, mother?” 

“Perhaps you were—a little,” 
Lady Mary. 

“You will never have to complain of 
that again,” said Peter. 

She looked at him with a faint, pa- 
thetic smile. 

“T shall take care of you, and look 
after you, just as my father used to 
do,” said Peter. “Now you rest quietly 
here’—and he gently laid her down 
among the cushions on the sofa— 
“whilst I take a look round the old 
place.” 

“Let me come with you, darling.” 

“Good heavens, no! I should tire you 
to death. My father never liked you 
to go climbing about.” 

“T am much more active than I used 
to be,” said Lady Mary. 

“No, no; you must lie down, you look 
quite pale.” Peter’s voice took an au- 
thoritative note, which came very 
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naturally to him. “The sudden joy of 
my return has been too much for you, 
poor old mum.” 

He leant over her fondly, and kissed 
the sweet, pale face, and then regarded 
her in a curious, doubtful manner. 

“You’re changed, mother. I can’t 
think what it is. Isn’t your hair 
done differently—or something?” 

Poor Lady Mary lifted both hands to 
her head, and looked at him with 
something like alarm in her blue eyes. 

“Is it? Perhaps it is,” she faltered. 
“Don’t you like it, Peter?’ 

“I like the old way best,” said Peter. 

“But this is so much more becoming, 
Peter.” 

“A fellow doesn’t care,” said Peter, 
loftily, “whether his mother’s hair is 
becoming or not. He likes to see her 
always the same as when he was a 
little chap.” 

“It is—sweet of you, to have such a 
thought,” murmured Lady Mary. She 
took her courage in both hands. “But 
the other way is out of fashion, Peter.” 

“Why, mother, you never used to fol- 
low the fashions before I went away; 
you won't begin now, at your age, will 
you?” 

“At my age.” repeated Lady Mary, 
blankly. Then she looked at him 
with that wondering, pathetic smile, 
which seemed to have replaced already, 
since Peter came home, the joyousness 


which had timidly stolen back from: 


her vanished youth. “At my age!’ 
said Lady Mary; “you are not very 
complimentary, Peter.” 

“You don’t expect a fellow to pay 
compliments to his mother,” said Peter, 
staring at her. “Why, mother, what 
has come to you? And besides——” 

“Besides?” 

“I’m sure papa hated compliments, 
and all that sort of rot,” Peter blurted 
out, in boyish fashion. “Don’t you re- 
member how fond he was of quoting, 
‘Praise to the face is open disgrace’ ?” 

The late Sir Timothy, like many mid- 
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dle-class people, had taken a compli- 
ment almost as a personal offence; and 
regarded the utterer, however gracious 
or sincere, with suspicion. Neither had 
the squire himself erred on the side of 
flattering his fellow-creatures. 

“Oh yes, I remember,” said Lady 
Mary; and she rose from the sofa. 

“Why, what’s the matter?’ asked 
Peter. “I haven’t vexed you, have I?” 

She turned impetuously and threw 
her arms round him as he stood by the 
hearth, gazing down upon her in 
bewilderment. 

“Vexed with my boy, my darling, 
my only son, on the very day when 
God has given him back to me?’ she 
cried passionately. “My poor wounded 
boy, my hero! Oh, no, no! But I want 
only love from you to-day, and no re- 
proaches, Peter.” 

“Why, I wasn’t dreaming of re- 
proaching you, mother.” He hesitated. 
“Only you're a bit different from what 
I expected—that’s all.” 

“Have I disappointed you?” 

“No, no! Only I—well, I thought I 
might find you changed, but in a dif- 
ferent way.” he said, half apolo- 
getically. “Perhaps older, you know, 
or—or sadder.” 

Lady Mary’s white face flushed scar- 
let from brow to chin; but Peter, oc- 
cupied with his monocle, observed 
nothing. 

*“T’d prepared myself for 
said, “and to find you all 
And——” 

“TI threw off my mourning,” she mur- 
mured, “the very day I heard you were 
coming home.” She paused, and added 
hurriedly, “It was very thoughtless. 
I’m sorry; I ought to have thought of 
your feelings, my darling.” 

“Aunt Isabella has never changed 
hers, has she?” said Peter. 

“Aunt Isabella is a good deal more 
conventional than I am; and a great 
many years older,” said Lady Mary, 
tremulously. 
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in black. 
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“I don’t see what that has to do with 
it,” said Peter. 

She turned away, and began to 
gather up her scattered roses. <A few 
moments since the roses had been less 
than nothing to her. What were roses, 
what was anything, compared to Pe- 
ter? Now they crept back into their 
own little place in creation; their 
beauty and fragrance dumbly con- 
veyed a subtle comfort to her soul, as 
she lovingly laid one against another, 
until a glowing bouquet of coppery 
golden hue was formed. She lifted 
an ewer from the old dresser, and 
poured water into a great silver goblet, 
wherein she plunged the stalks of her 
roses. Why should they be left to fade 
because Peter had come home? 

“You remember these?’ she _ said, 
“from the great climber round my bed- 
room window? I leant out and cut 
them—little thinking——” 

Peter signified a gloomy assent. He 
stood before the chimneypiece watch- 
ing his mother, but not offering to help 
her; rather as though undecided as to 
what his next words ought to be. 

“Peter darling, it’s so funny to see 
you standing there, so tall, and so 
changed——” But though it was so 
funny the tears were dropping from 
her blue eyes, which filled and over- 
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flowed like a child’s, without painful 
effort or grimaces. “You—you remind 
me so of your father,” she said, almost 
involuntarily. 

“I’m glad I’m like him,” said Peter. 

She sighed. “How I used to wish 
you were a little tiny bit like me too!” 

“But I’m not, am I?” 

“No, you’re not. Not one tiny bit,” 
she answered wistfully. “But you do 
love me, Peter?” 

“Haven't I proved I love you?” said 
Peter; and she perceived that his feel- 
ings were hurt. “Coming back, and— 
and thinking only of you, and—and 
of never leaving you any more. Why, 
mother’’—for in an agony of love and 
remorse she was clinging to him and 
sobbing, with her face pressed against 
his empty sleeve—“‘why, mother,” Peter 
repeated, in softened tones, “of course 
I love you.” 

The drawing-room door was cau- 
tiously opened, and Peter’s aunts came 
into the hall on tiptoe, followed by the 
canon. 

“Ah, I thought so,” said Lady Bel- 
stone, in the self-congratulatory tones 
of the successful prophet; “it has been 
too much for poor Mary. She has been 
overcome by the joy of dear Peter’s 
return.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 


It is only natural that Englishmen, 
accustomed as they are to judge po- 
litical affairs from the standpoint of 
common sense, should be puzzled by 
the action of a Parliamentary majority 
who steadily refuse to accept office, 
and, rather than submit to the royal 
command to form a Cabinet, are even 
prepared to risk the suspension of the 
Constitution, while they exhaust all 
available legal resources in preventing 


the collection of taxes and the recruit- 
ment of the army. But while in 
English eyes our Hungarian proceed- 
ings may seem absurd, I make bold to 
affirm that in our place Englishmen 
would act as we are acting. The 
British have successfully fought their 
battle against royal autocracy, and 
their happy country, having been the 
birthplace, has become the home of a 
real political freedom, and is perfectly 
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secure against any attempt to subject 
the will of the nation to the sic volo 
sic jubeo. Such, however, is not the 
case with us, who have daily expe- 
rience of the sic jubeo of a venerable 
monarch, who, after forty years of 
wisdom and moderation, as a patient 
Constitutional Sovereign, appears to be 
yielding in his old age to suggestions 
which recall painful reminiscences of 
his famous answer to Archbishop Sci- 
tovsrky, who asked that the Constitu- 
tion of the country should be respected. 
Francis Joseph grasped his sword, and 
said, “This is my Constitution.” 
There is one subject in which no 
Habsburg will tolerate any interfer- 
ence, viz., the Army, and all their con- 
stitutional sympathies are subordinated 


to this dominant sentiment. Their 
realm is in truth a very Tower of 
Babel. One of the two States com- 


prising the Dual Monarchy, viz., Hun- 
gary, is a solid unit, as so far all the 
intrigues of the Vienna Cumarilla have 
been unable to establish in Hungarian 
affairs the fatal principle of divide et 
impera. It is only of late years, under 
the influence of the restless literary 
proletariat, composed of Roumanians 
and Sloveens, which has sprung up at 
the congested Hungarian Universi- 
ties, that we hear of the “oppression” 
of these nationalities, though, as a 


matter of fact, they enjoy precisely. 


the same political and civil rights as 
the Magyars, while the State endows 
their several religions and their sepa- 
rate schools. The other member of 
the Monarchy, however, Austria, is a 
myth. It is not even a geographical 
expression, and to describe the Dual 
Monarchy as the Austrian Empire—as is 
frequently done abroad—is precisely as 
though the United Kingdom were gro- 
labelled “the Kingdom of 
Now the real Austrian Em- 


tesquely 
Ireland.” 


pire, Austria Proper, i.e., the country 
of which Vienna is the capital, can 
only be kept together by a strong mili- 
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tary hand; and our Sovereign, living as 
he does in an Austrian atmosphere, er- 
roneously believes that Hungary is 
only held to Austria by the military tie. 
That is why the Army has ever been 


his noli me tangere. 


The Austrian generals composing 
the royal entourage shudder at the very 
notion of the Hungarian language 
being introduced into the Hungarian 
Army, which be it remembered, con- 
stitutes no less than forty-three per 
cent. of the military forces of 
the Dual Monarchy. They fear that 
in that case their occupation would be 
gone, as they feel themselves wholly 
incapable of learning Magyar. This 
is the argumentum ad hominem which 
sways them as individuals, though pub- 
licly they protest that the unity of the 
joint Army is at stake, as if the unity 
of any army could depend upon forty- 
three per cent. of the troops being ad- 
dressed in a language which they do 
not understand. Simpler mortals may 
be disposed to regard a man who in- 
sists on speaking to others in unintelli- 
gible terms as wanting in ordinary 
sanity; but, unfortunately, this mad- 
ness passes for wisdom in the Austrian 
Army. 

Now the fundamental fact governing 
our problem and the existing crisis is 
that Hungary and Austria are two sep- 
arate and independent States, each 
voting its own recruits and paying in 
the proportion established by common 
agreement the costs of the whole 
Army, which is jointly composed of 
the Hungarian and the Austrian forces. 
The Emperor is the born head of the 
Austrian Army, and in Hungary the 
King is by royal right (granted by the 
nation and voted as a special law) the 
head of the national Army. The practi- 
cal effect is the same in the two coun- 
tries, but the legal right varies. The 
Imperial right in Austria is absolute; 
the regal right in Hungary is constitu- 


tional. In Austria the Emperor can 








exercise his absolute right in an abso- 
lute manner, whereas in Hungary the 
King is only entitled to exercise his 
regal right in a constitutional manner. 
There is admittedly no law prescribing 
that the armies of England, France, or 
Italy shall be commanded in the Eng- 
lish, French or Italian languages re- 
spectively, nor is there any similar law 
in Hungary. A natural right is rarely 
enjoined by law. I know of no law 
giving a man the right to breathe, and 
I know of no law giving a country the 
right that its Army, kept up with its 
own purse, its flesh and its blood, shall 
be commanded in its own language. 
The theory put forward against the 
present Hungarian Opposition by Aus- 
trian Imperialists is that as the law 
gave the King of Hungary the right 
to command the Hungarian army, he 
to do so in ‘German if he 
chooses. But if he can do so in Ger- 
man, why not in Chinese? In fact it 
would be less dangerous for us that 
Chinese should be the official military 


is .free 


language, because China is a distant 
Power; whereas the great German 


Empire, whose military language is 
thus enforced upon the Hungarian 
army, is near at hand, and a Ger- 
manized must therefore be re- 
garded as a perpetual peril. We Hun- 
garians hold that we live under a con- 
stitutional Monarchy; and as the King- 
dom of Hungary has a recognized offi- 
cial language established by law, so 
the King of Hungary is bound to use 
this language in all the business of 
the Hungarian State. This is the legal 
point in issue. As regards the moral 
question, I need only say that a nation 
without national pride is unworthy to 
be the bulwark or the basis of a royal 
throne. A country which would toler- 
that its native army should be 


army 


ate 


transformed into a foreign army of oc- 
cupation could not be regarded as a 
nation in anything but name. 

The question was left dormant for 
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thirty-eight years, and it has now been 
brought to the front through the over- 
weening conceit of the Austrian gen- 
erals, and a strong Hungarian na- 
tional sentiment has consequently been 
aroused, against which no reasoning 
will prevail. It has practically em- 
braced the entire community, and any 
politician who attempted to stem the 
tide would be swept away. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
Hungarian nation is determined that 
the official language of the State shall 
be extended to the Hungarian Army. 
This is the most important item in the 
platform on which the present Parlia- 
mentary majority was elected. Politi- 
eal morality forbids that a party 
should accept office with an undertak- 
ing to abandon its programme; and so 
long as the majority of the House is 
prevented from giving effect to its 
own convictions, which are equally 
the convictions of those who elected 
them, it must necessarily refuse to ac- 
cept Ministerial responsibility. Any 
other action would be contrary to the 
principles of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, as no Parliamentary Ministry 
can consent to make itself responsible 
for the autocratic decisions of the 
Sovereign which they and their politi- 
cal supporters disapprove, The day 
the leaders of the Coalition decided 
to accept power on any other platform 
than their own, they would find them- 
selves outvoted in Parliament, and we 
should merely have landed the country 
in another political fiasco. Whether 
Englishmen approve our opinions or 
not, there should at any rate be no illu- 
sion upon this point, viz., that so long 
as the present temper lasts, it is impos- 
sible for the Coalition to the 
royal command to form a Government, 
and it is unreasonable to blame them 
for their refusal to do so. 

A certain group of politicians con- 
sented to accept office under Baron 
Fejervary, an elderly, valiant and re- 
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spected general, who agreed to play 
the invidious part of Imperial care- 
taker. Those who embarked with him 
on this “anti-patriotic” enterprise were, 
with two exceptions, comparatively 
humble members of the Civil Service, 
who would never under ordinary cir- 
cumstances have cherished Ministerial 
ambitions. They may have derived 
some personal gratification in the un- 
wonted heights in which they were 
momentarily placed by a royal whim, 
and their one idea was to retain their 
positions. The Fejervary Cabinet had 
no following in the Lower House, 
where it was defeated by a unanimous 
vote of no confidence, while it was con- 
fronted by a great hostile majority in 
the House of Magnates. It was in the 
singular position of having no sup- 
porters and no programme. It lived 
from day to day fully conscious of the 
fact that its retention of office was a 
living offence to the Hungarian people, 
and a flagrant violation of one of the 
fundamental laws of the country (Law 
III., 1848). In theory our political sys- 
tem is Parliamentary and responsible; 
but how can a Government without 
Parliamentary supporters be regarded 
as either Parliamentary or responsible? 

The Fejervary Ministry might con- 
ceivably have attempted to gain the 
support of public opinion, and then to 
consult the country in the hope of se- 
curing a Ministerial majority, but it 
made no such effort. Its only policy, 
prior to its inevitable demise, was an 
impudent attempt to make an unholy 
alliance with the Socialists on the ba- 
sis of Universal Suffrage—a proposal 
against which several members of this 
unconstitutional Cabinet had constantly 
spoken and acted in the past, but to 
which (for the purposes, it must be 
supposed, of “saving their bacon’’) 
they had suddenly become converted. 
The object of this discreditable ma- 
neuvre was to involve the Party of 
Independence—which numbers no less 


than 181 members of the Lower House, 
and is the predominant section of the 
Opposition—in difficulties with other 
sections of the Coalition, because the 
Party of Independence is in favor of 
Universal Suffrage with proper educa- 
tional restrictions, while the other sec- 
tions are opposed to it. Mr. Kristoffy, 
the Minister of the Interior in the 
Fejervary combination, was the ap- 
pointed go-between with the Socialists 
—a somewhat dangerous réle for a Min- 
ister of the Crown, as the Socialists 
are not only anti-dynastic and Republi- 
can, but are uncompromisingly hostile 
to everything which savors of “milita- 
rism,” and, therefore, can hardly be 
enlisted as reliable supporters of the 
existing régime. But, as the French say, 
“les extrémes se touchent,” and we have 
seen our two political extremes meet- 
ing on a popular platform. The Gov- 
ernment of the King sought to over- 
come a perfectly loyal majority whose 
fidelity to the Sovereign and the royal 
family cannot be impugned, with the 
assistance of elements which have no 
sense of loyalty to the Crown, which 
they would undoubtedly abolish should 
they ever obtain the upper hand. This 
is not only an exceedingly unscrupu- 
lous, but also a very perilous, artifice 
on the part of our “extra-Parliament- 
ary” Ministry, and shows the length 
they are prepared to go in order to 
preserve their places. However, it is 
by no means sure that this “dirty 
trick’’—to use a classic English Parlia- 
mentarism—will achieve its object, as 
it is not improbable that the Socialists 
may perceive that rights secured under 
an unconstitutional régime are preca- 
rious and devoid of moral basis, as 
they would be lacking the sanction of 
public opinion. The incident should, 
however, serve to bring home _ to 
English onlookers the fact that we 
are living under altogether extraor- 
dinary conditions in Hungary, to which 
the recognized English formule are 
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scarcely applicable. Where one might 
expect to find prudence, respect for 
law and observance of the Constitu- 
tion, we find an extravagant desire 
to get the better of the Parliamentary 
majority at any cost, even at the cost 
of disturbing the political foundations 
of the country. 

The responsibility of a Government 
holding power in defiance of law and 
constitution is greater in Hungary than 
it would be in England, because with 
you Parliamentarism is a permanent 
feature of the national life. It is so 
strong and so stable that no one would 
dare challenge it, and should a British 
Government attempt to govern against 
the will of Parliament, it would neces- 
sarily violate the common law, and 
thus every citizen would acquire the 
right of disregarding it. With us Par- 
liamentarism is founded upon written 
law, and it is because this written law 
has been violated by the Fejervary 
Government that its opponents have 
endeavored to impeach it. 

English observers may have noticed 
that the Counties (which in Hungary 
enjoy considerable autonomy, and are 
in many branches of the public service 
the executors of the orders of the Cen- 
tral Government) have refused to obey 
the Fejervary Government both as re- 
gards the collection of taxes and the 
supply of recruits. Indeed, as many as 
two-thirds of the Counties have acted 
in this spirit. Almost from time im- 
memorial the Hungarian Counties have 
been the bulwark of public right and 
personal freedom, and they proved to 
be among the strongest safeguards of 
the law during three and a half cen- 
turies which elapsed since the Habs- 
burgs were freely -elected Kings of 
Hungary, and in 1867 when Francis 
Joseph agreed with the Hungarian na- 
tion to the existing constitutional set- 
tlement. Throughout the former period 
the Hungarian Executive was nomi- 
nated by the King. and was not re- 
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sponsible to the Diet. The latter body 
was oligarchical, and the Palatine of 
Hungary acted as intermediary be- 
tween the King and the Kingdom. 
Parliamentary government superseded 
this old-world system in 1848, when 
equality before the law was estab- 
lished, serfdom was abolished, and va- 
rious public rights secured. After this 
introduction of Parliamentary govern- 
ment (which was confirmed in 1867) 
it was desired to harmonize the auton- 
omy of the Counties with the princi- 
ples of Ministerial responsibility. 
With this object the so-called Liberal 
Party, which was uninterruptedly in 
office for some thirty years after 1848, 
constantly sought to curtail the privi- 
leges of the Counties. The Party of 
Independence, on the other hand, 
strove to maintain this national sys- 
tem of local self-government, history 
having demonstrated that the country 
was indebted to it for its continuous 
resistance to the attempts of German 
(afterwards Austrian) Imperialism to 
absorb Hungary as a State, and the 
Magyars as a nation. As a result the 
Counties retained sufficient power to 
enable them to some extent to dis- 
charge their duty in resisting the ille- 
gal action of the Executive. 

In England the individual citizen 
would certainly resist any unlawful 
act of an anti-Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, and those who obeyed it would 
be liable to find themselves before a 
jury. Every public functionary who 
attempted to enforce any illegal de- 
mand would be brought to book by 
some sturdy Englishman, who would 
thus vindicate his own rights, constitu- 
tional government being sustained in 
England by the force of common law 
and by the English spirit of the Eng- 
But our constitutional de- 
velopment has taken another course. 
The illegal acts of the Executive used 
to be very frequent, the autocratic vio- 
lator of the law having a formidable 
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foreign power at his back, and, al- 
though the Hungarian is naturally 
staunch and firm and brave like the 
Englishman, an _ individual citizen 
could hardly be expected to stand up 
single-handed against the posse comita- 
tus of the Holy Roman Empire. It 
was, therefore, necessary to meet this 
formidable menace to our laws aud 
liberties by something stronger than in- 
dividual will. Such a power was 
found in the Counties, where collective 
resistance could be organized and main- 
tained in such fashion as to compel 
an encroaching Executive to divide 
and dissipate its forces in a hundred 
places, its efforts being frequently 
worn out by the passive resistance of 
the local authorities. Thanks to the 
Counties, the Emperor Joseph II. was 
compelled before he died to cancel all 
his illegal ordinances, having been thor- 
oughly worn out and beaten down by 
the persistent opposition of these, the 
self-constituted champions of public 
right and = constitutional freedom. 
When the Constitution of 1848 was es- 
tablished, and responsible parliament- 
ary national government was _ intro- 
duced with the royal sanction, it was 
imagined that the noble réle of the 
Counties had become a thing of the 
past; nevertheless, Louis Kossuth, the 
leader of the Hungarian nation, sought 
to save as much as he could of this 
indigenous’ institution. His efforts 
were successful, and were not without 
effect even upon the final restrictions 
on the autonomy of the Hungarian 
Counties effected in 1886. This meas- 
ure left to the local bodies the right to 
resist the collection of taxes and the 
recruiting of soldiers in case the taxes 
and recruits had not been voted by 
Parliament. The Counties are conse- 
quently exercising a legal right and 
discharging a constitutional duty at the 
present time in refusing to give taxes 
and recruits which have not been duly 


authorized by Parliament. 


Englishmen will have gathered from 
the preceding pages that the Parlia- 
mentary majority representing the pub- 
lic opinion of the Hungarian nation is 
the champion of written law, equity, 
and common sense in the present con- 
test. While precluded by the condi- 
tions imposed by the Sovereign from 
accepting oftice we have _ strictly 
avoided any illegal action. The Ex- 
ecutive, on the other hand, has acted 
illegally, and it must be said that the 
King has been ill-advised in allowing 
unlawful acts to be perpetrated in his 
name. 

Great Britain is not unnaturally ani- 
mated by a desire for the maintenance 
of a strong State in central Europe, so 
as to preserve the balance of power, 
and it would seem to be almost an 
axiom abroad that Austria fulfils this 
function, and accordingly everything 
that weakens Austria is regarded as 
contrary to the interests of European 
peace, and to the wishes of pacific 
England. Once upon a time an Eng- 
lish Sovereign assembled his men of 
science, and propounded this conun- 
drum: Why does a dead fish float? 
The bewildered scientists discussed 
the question at much length, and the 
bolder ones explained the phenomenon 
in various ways. Others, however, 
demonstrated that these reasons were 
unscientific. At the end of a tedious 
discussion one of the experts, who had 
hitherto remained silent, timidly ob- 
served to the King: “May it please 
your Majesty, I doubt the fact.” “So 
do I, my friend,” replied the King, 
who was much amused by the credu- 
lity which had taken the royal hypothe- 
sis for granted. May it please public 
opinion in England, I doubt the fact 
that Austria is strong, and I doubt 
whether she is an element of peace. 
Austria is not a nation, but a con- 
glomeration of nations and nationali- 
ties. which dislike, and in some cases 
even detest, each other. The House 
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of Habsburg-Loraine presides over this 
Tower of Babel in the person of a ven- 
erable monarch rendered wise by ex- 
perience and benevolent by misfortune. 
The structure is composed of hetero- 
geneous and ill-compacted elements. 
A German storm shakes some blocks, 
a Slav storm shakes others; a Hunga- 
rian storm rocks the whole edifice. 
The “Empire” does all it possibly can 
to preserve its own existence, and 
every development of national strength 
in one or other of the conflicting com- 
munities is repressed in the interests 
of the whole. It is a law of nature 


, 


that big masses attract small masses, 
and this law holds good as regards na- 
tions. In our time we have seen Italy 
and Germany created by national 
molecular attraction. The Austrian 
Germans are attracted by the huge 
and powerful German Vaterland, while 
the Austrian Slavs are drawn towards 
the ponderous Empire recently de- 
feated in the Far East, and which, 
thanks to the blows dealt by the Japan- 
ese, would appear to have some pros- 
pect of starting on a new lease of 
national life and liberty, which will in- 
crease its attractions to its neighbors. 
Austria is indeed a very delectable 
morsel, a standing temptation to Ger- 
many and Russia, who respectively 
covet their kindred temporarily gath- 
ered under the Austrian flag. How 
ean such a country be regarded as a 
pillar of peace? 
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As a matter of fact the two great 
wars of central Europe were provoked 
by Austrian weakness, which tempted 
both Italy and Prussia to settle ac- 
counts with her, while a third war, 
viz., that between Germany and 
France, would never have taken place 
had Austria been sufficiently strong to 
venture on interference. There is only 
one State in central Europe capable 
of playing the réle which Englishmen 
have hitherto elected to allot to Aus- 
tria. That State is Hungary, which 
played the great part of peace-keeper 
in the past, and was only ultimately 
overpowered by the combined weight 
of the Osmanli invasion on the one side 
(which for a century and a half the 
Hungarians had kept at bay in the in- 
terests of Europe), and of the Holy 
Roman Empire on the other side. Thus 
was the European equilibrium de- 
stroyed for a couple of centuries. Hun- 
gary has once again become a power- 
ful nation, and with its twenty millions 
of people is in every respect fit to play 
the part in reality which is played in 
fiction by the Austrian Empire. For- 
eigners who favor the maintenance of 
a strong State in Central Europe for 
the preservation of the Balance of 
Power, should welcome every increase 
in the strength of Hungary, which as 
a constitutional country and a land of 
liberty is nearer to England than any 
other nation on the Continent. 

Francis Kossuth. 
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MR. ROBINSON’S SYMPHONY. 


Breakfast at St. Thomas’s vicarage 
was an ordeal which it required the 
courage of an Early Christian to face 
with cheerfulness. It was at an hour 
when mental serenity is a moral 
achievement; it was generally either 
a little cold or a little burnt, from the 
exigencies of the lengthy family pray- 
ers which preceded it; it was hurried 
because the boys were just starting 
to school; it was noisy for the same 
reason. Mrs. Robinson was an affec- 
tionate mother, but she always scolded 
those she loved, and seemed to imag- 
ine that a loud voice was the only 
voice a boy could hear. 

They were noisy vigorous children, 
taking after their mother’s family, as 
their father noted with awe. Boys, in 
Mr. Robinson’s eyes, were one of those 
mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
like earthquakes and cyclones, in 
which one must believe a beneficent 
purpose to be concealed in spite of ap- 
pearances to the contrary. He endured 
them very patiently; treated them 
even with a certain heroic facetious- 
ness which never failed, even though, 
being almost destitute of any sense of 
humor, his efforts never elicited the 
slightest response. 

But on a certain chilly morning three 
days after Anson’s visit he listened to 
the sparring of the boys and the re- 
monstrances of their mother in a 
dream. The Evangelical Recorder lay 
unopened on the table, though it con- 
tained a letter and district notes of 
his own. Underneath the paper lay a 
letter from Mr. Talbot, also unopened, 
for his sinking heart told him the bad 
news which it probably contained; and 
though he was of the stuff of which 
martyrs were made, he could not make 


IV. 


up his mind to read it until the boys 
had finally gone. 

Mrs. Robinson was mopping up the 
coffee which little Martin had spilled 
in the violent haste of his departure, 
when, with dismay in her eye, she es- 
pied the letter. 

“Why there’s a letter from Mr. Tal- 
bot!” she said; “not to say he’s leaving 
St. Thomas’s, I hope?’ 

“So there is,” cried Mr. Robinson, 
tearing it open. 

Mrs. Robinson’s courage was of a 
sterner, robuster sort, but she could not 
watch her husband read the .|letter, 
and pretended to be taking a last look 
at the boys as they ran down the 
street. 

“How kind; how exceedingly kind, 
but of course it is quite impossible.” 
Mr. Robinson spoke in a voice of sup- 
pressed agitation and handed the letter 
to his wife. 

It ran as follows:— 


Dear Mr. Robinson,—I have a ticket 
for next Thursday’s symphony concert 
which I find I shall not be able to use; 
if you care to avail yourself of it I 
should be only too pleased. As the 
orchestra is always at its-best in 
Tchaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, the 
concert ought to be a good one. Sin- 
cerely yours, 

W. Talbot. 


“Yes,” she said, “it is a pity that the 
Band of Hope meeting was arranged 
for Thursday after all, for it might 
just as well have been on Wednesday. 
It sounds a dull concert, but I dare- 
say you’d have enjoyed it. Very kind 
of Mr. Talbot.” 

‘Of course, the Band of Hope! How 
stupid of me to forget it. I knew 
there must be something.” 
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He spoke patiently and cheerfully, 
but it was patience and cheerfulness 
with a fever temperature. 

Mrs. Robinson looked at her hus- 
band; then said, with decision: “Never 
mind about the Band of Hope. Mr. 
Ledbury would take it, I know. The 
change would do you good.” 

“Oh no!” cried Mr. Robinson, a light 
of nervous obstinacy in his eye. “I 
can’t want a change before the winter 
work has begun, after our three weeks 
at Margate only in August. The thing 
is out of the question. I couldn’t ask 
Ledbury to take my work merely in 
order that I might please myself.” 

“Well, if you couldn’t, Icould. Pleas- 
ing yourself is a thing you do little 
enough, I should think even you must 
allow. My only doubt is that you've 
nothing fit to go in. Your only re- 
spectable coat’s at the cleaner’s.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Mr. Robinson, 
“what does a coat matter? And it is so 
kind of Mr. Talbot that perhaps I 
could hardly refuse. Thursday,” he 
murmured, “and to-day’s Monday.” 


V. 


Mr. Robinson arrived a quarter of an 
hour before the concert began. When 
he entered the brilliantly lit hall: as he 
watched the members of the orchestra 
assembling: as he heard the musicians 
tuning through the organ’s Sreat chords 
on “A,” something that had been 
smothered for many years began to 
move in him. When _ well-dressed 
women ceased rustling into seats, and 
the conductor tapped his baton, he 
could hardly breathe for pleasure. 
What wonderful thing was going to 
happen? What heaven was going to 
open? Wait! 

At the end of the first few bars Mr. 
Robinson found himself in a forest. 
He had first entered that forest when 
he was five years old, and though he 
had not been there for quite thirty 
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years he knew his way about it quite 
well. The trees were strange, dark, 
melancholy trees; it was sunny, but 
a great wind shook it. Beautiful fig- 
ures passed through the glades of the 
wood and said immense sad things to 
one another. Some one dropped a pro- 
gramme and the forest vanished, and 
he said to himself: “How childish to 
be thinking of other things in a sym- 
phony instead of listening to the 
music!” 

He listened, and through the melan- 
choly of the music fell the air he knew 
so well. He was embarrassed to find 
his eyes filling with tears, and was 
very thankful that no one he knew 
was near enough to see them. He 
fixed his mind on the harmonies of the 
music. He must verify his C natural 
and his G sharp. 

In his joy at finding them there he 
forgot emotion for a time, and listen- 
ing to the music merely as music was 
a very great pleasure. It was the 
pleasure of moving in a world where 
he was at home. Not a world of sacri- 
fice, of painful endeavor, where he 
was diffident, doubtful of himself, and 
less successful than other people; but 
a world where he was at his ease, 
capable, powerful and happy. It was 
a kingdom, and he was a king in it. 
This glory, this beauty, was his. He 
was quite modest about it; and he was 
not selfish either, for he was perfectly 
willing that others should share the 
pleasures of his kingdom. As he 
looked at the audience he felt affable 
and gracious. 

He did not return to the forest glade, 
though he caught a glimpse of it again 
and of dancing figures during the five- 
beat movement. But, in spite of his 
resolutions not to let his thoughts 
stray away from the symphony, in 
the march movement emotion had its 
revenge. As he listened to the march 
moving through its various phases, 
from mysterious pianissimo to its 
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great climax; as it grew more passion- 
ate, more insistent, a strange thing be- 
fel him. He met “the other Robinson.” 
He had not met him or it for years. 
The last time had been (as he had 
often blushed to recall) at his ordina- 
tion. When the anthem was at its 
height it had suddenly looked at him 
out of the jewelled splendors of the 
window in the little transept on the 
south side of the choir. And there 
can be no question that this ought not 
to have occurred. 

I suppose there is no pleasure in the 
world equal to the pleasure of meeting 
the other Robinson. In what exactly 
the pleasure lies it would be difficult 
to say: that no doubt is half the pleas- 
ure. This thing that had called to him 
out of the window, and out of a tor- 
rent in his boyhood, and in the dreams 
of his childhood, was beautiful and 
strange. He could not remember that 
he had even seen its face. it was 
younger than himself, much younger 
now, and yet it seemed an infinite eter- 
nal thing, that belonged to great be- 
ginnings. It was irresponsible, it had 
never suffered, it knew nothing of the 
parish, or the boys, or the “cause”; 
and yet it knew far more than Mr. 
Robinson did. It seemed to ask him: 
Don’t you see? Don’t you know? Not 
impatiently, but with wonder and a 
smile. And he was always on the 
brink of finding out the secret, but he 
never did find out. And the strangest 
part of this strange being, and the only 
part that admitted of no doubt what- 
soever, was that it was himself. But 
what self? Who was it? “It?’ No, 
it was “she.” Yet how could that be 
when it was himself? There was a 
burst of applause, and the vision fled. 

When the last movement began the 
sad realities of life asserted them- 
selves. Not as they did in real life, 
for in real life Mr. Robinson dare not 
admit that they were sad. Nor were 
they the real realities, but only the 


emotional representation of them, 
which says: “How sad,” and loves to 
say so. Mr. Robinson was sad, and 
because he was not accustomed to sad- 
ness as a luxury, it oppressed him, 
and he looked about in the music for 
comfort; and though he had not an 
analytical programme to assist him, he 
found comfort. With the entry of the 
great air in the major, the limitations 
of life, its darkness, its disappoint- 
ments ceased to assert themselves, 
and sorrow and sacrifice became tri- 
umphantly worth while. He was very 
happy; no sad returns to the minor 
could affect his happiness any more. 
He should play that air directly he re- 
turned home before he forgot the har- 
monies; or if his wife should think it 
too late to be playing the piano he 
should get up early in the morning to 
do it. The thought of this helped to 
console him when the symphony was 
over, 

During the interval he looked round 
on all those people who had been so 
happy with him. He felt a great in- 
terest in them, and longed to know 
more about them. That group of peo- 
ple discussing the music with sad rap- 
ture was no longer just a group of 
fashionable, and therefore probably 
worldly people, but people within 
speaking distance of higher and greater 
things. It seemed to him that it was 
easy to misjudge your fellow creatures, 
He should be more on his guard 
henceforth. 

The rest of the concert was very de- 
lightful, but pleasure never again at- 
tained the level of that first forty min- 
utes. And how soon it was over! 
Mr. Robinson felt a childish desire to 
linger in the hall and in the brilliantly 
lighted vestibule. The shouting of the 
policemen and the cabmen discon- 
certed him; it seemed to him like an 
evil, sordid, pushing world crying out 
of the darkness. It was raining; in 
another five minutes he would be in 
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his parish; in another ten minutes in 
his house. Yes, it was over! 

He was roused from his melancholy 
thoughts by a touch upon his arm, and 
Anson’s pleasant voice saying: 

“Good evening. Capital concert, 
wasn’t it?’ 

“Oh, you were there, too! I didn’t 
realize that. I’m so glad. Yes, it was 
wonderful.” 

Mr. Robinson grasped the extended 
hand eagerly and looked up into the 
young man’s face with a sort of be- 
wildered pleasure. 

“Yes, I find that I can’t get along 
without a certain amount of music.” 

“What a good idea!” said Mr. Robin- 
son eagerly. 

Anson was glad that the arrival of 
his cousin and her chaperon gave a 
safe direction for the laughter in his 
eye. “How the Canon will enjoy 
that,” he thought to himself, “and how 
he’ll ‘rot’ me about it! Here’s Mr. 
Robinson, Lucy.” 

“Good evening,” said Miss Talbot. 
“Wasn't the band splendid this even- 
ing?” 

“It was a very great treat,” he re- 
plied with gravity. “I feel most grate- 
ful to Mr. Talbot, I am sure.” 

“There’s your carriage, Lucy,” and 
with a warm good-night, Anson bore 
his cousin away. 

“I’m so very glad you didn’t really 
give up the ticket,” she said, as they 
passed through the crowd; “it was so 
good. Isn’t it an inspiration to watch 
Kettner?” 

“I was looking at something much 
more interesting,” he replied. “Try to 
smooth down your father about that 
school affair, Lucy. Mr. Robinson’s 
wrong, of course, but not quite so 
wrong as my uncle thinks. I believe 
if he were to present him with a se- 
rial ticket for the concerts he would 
be far less troublesome and preach bet- 
ter sermons.” 


Miss Talbot laughed. “If so, he 
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would get splendid value for his 
money,” she said. “Well, good night.” 

“Good night. You're lunching at 
Haverfield to-morrow, you said. Will 
you tell Canon North that I’ve found 
his key?” 

In spite of the rain and the darkness 
Mr. Robinson continued to feel happy 
as he walked home. Directly he left 
the tram for the quieter street that led 
to the vicarage he began to whistle the 
march from the symphony beneath his 
breath. Suddenly he stopped, and said 
half aloud: 

“Advent? Lent? No. I shall ask 
him to preach next Harvest Thanks- 
giving. I’m afraid there’s nothing safe 
before.” The march was continued, 
His spirits were undamped even by 
his entry into the vicarage. He whis- 
tled bravely through the hall. 

Mrs. Robinson looked out of the din- 
ing-room. “Oh you've come back?” 
she said. “There's some cocoa for you. 
I daresay you'll be glad of something. 

“How very kind of you,” he said. 


” 


There was something a little apolo- 
getic in the warmth of his gratitude. 
“I’m afraid you must be tired with 
sitting up for me.” 

“Oh, no, I’ve been too pusy. I’ve 
been making up the Mothers’ Meeting 
accounts, and going through our own. 
Latimer, you must get Mr, Smith to 
be more business-like about pew- 
rents. Well-to-do people come to the 
church and then they go, you know; 
and it’s my belief that it’s chiefly be- 
cause they're never asked to take a sit- 
ting. With three boys, it’s a thing you 
can’t afford to overlook. Is your cocoa 
sweet enough, dear?” 

“Very nice, thank you.” He sighed. 
“I'm afraid if I had nine boys there 
are things I can't do. The thing is so 
personal. The system is obnoxious to 
me.” 

“I don’t say anything about the sys- 
tem; but we must live.” 

“Oh yes, I know we must, dear, and 
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I’ll try to suggest it delicately to Mr. 
Smith. He is not very business-like, 
I'm afraid.” 

“I don’t see why you need be so deli- 
cate about it. After all it’s right. St. 
Paul himself told the Corinthians they 
ought to support him.” 

“Yes, dear,” her husband replied a 
little wistfully, “but the Corinthians 
liked St. Paul, and he was a good 
preacher.” 

Then, as his wife looked a little 
shocked: “You see what I mean, my 
dear. It’s the personal element in it.” 

“Well, we won’t talk any more about 
it to-night. You look tired. Tell me 
about your concert.” And she poured 
him out another cup of cocoa and sat 
down dutifully to listen. 

“Oh, it was very enjoyable, 
with limp cheerfulness, “very nice. 
Then gathering strength from recollec- 
tion: “It was really wonderful. Such 


he said, 


” 


music! I wish you could have—but it 
ras hardly the sort of concert you 
would have cared for, perhaps. It 
was very delightful, but entirely in- 
strumental. It gave me a feeling I 
can’t describe. Do you know, I’ve 
thought of a plan.” He spoke with a 
boldness and youthfulness that were 
unusual to him; perhaps “the other 
Robinson” had come into the house on 
the skirts of the symphony. “There 
are six of these concerts; they go on 
through the winter. You can get in 
for a shilling if you sit at the back. 
Well, of course I can’t afford even 
that.” (He strummed the march 
gently on the edge of the table.) “But 
the Evangelical Recorder costs me three- 
pence a week—wait a minute, my 
dear,” as Mrs. Robinson gave a gasp. 
“Mr. Talbot also takes it in He 
would let me see it every week with 
pleasure, I know. I don’t say it would 
be quite the same thing, but——” 
“Well, Latimer,” Mrs. Robinson’s 
voice was a wail of dismay, “I couldn’t 
have believed this. Why, the Recorder 


has been taken in on both sides of our 
family for above forty years. What 
would my dear father have said? Yes, 
and yours too! I’m sure I hope they 
don’t know.” 

“I think it is very possible that they 
don’t, you know,” said her husband 
gently, “and that it is a pity to trouble 
about that, as so little has been re- 
vealed to us about the state of the 
dead. For my own part I am rather 
inclined to favor the idea of a state of 
sleep. at any rate for a time.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well.” 

“My dear, after all we must be prac- 
tical.” 

“Practical! Well, I don’t see any- 
thing very practical in music and 
concerts!” 

“In a sense I think there is,” he per- 
sisted with a gentle sadness that still 
was firm. “It’s not merely a ques- 
tion of enjoyment, and music. There’s 
more in it than that. I’m afraid, per- 
haps, that you would hardly under- 
stand what I mean.” 

“I’m quite certain that I shouldn't. 
But what would Mr. Phipps think of 
your giving up the Recorder?” Mr. 
Phipps was the great man in London. 

“If I gave Mr. Phipps no reason to 
think that I had Protestant principles 
less at heart I do not see what right he 
would have to judge me in the matter. 
But if you would not like to give it 
up, my dear, then of course, that’s 
different.” 

“It’s not that I read it myself. not 
more than once a month, I daresay,” 
she said with a quiver in her voice; 
“but it would be dreadful to me to feel 
that it wasn’t in the house.” 

“Then of course it shall be in the 
house,” he said gently. “It was just 
a little idea of mine, that was all.” 

Mrs, Robinson looked at the clock, 
then she said: “Was anyone there that 
you knew?” 

“Yes, Lucy Talbot and Miss Larcom 
and Mr. Anson.” 
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“Mr. Anson? Was Lucy looking 
pretty?” 

“Yes very pretty. I sometimes 
wonder——” 

“Oh, no, not at all likely; the Talbots 
wouldn’t like it, I’m sure. Besides 
that, he’s a celibate, I expect.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s probable. I 
question whether he is as extreme in 
his views as I thought. He’s a nice 
fellow. He spoke to me after the 
concert.” 

Mr. Robinson’s notions of diplomacy 
were so elementary; he was so lack- 
ing in instincts of self-defence that he 
appealed to a woman’s pity. His wife, 
moreover, had just scored a victory! 
So she refrained from striking with 
the weapon her husband had handed 
her, and said instead: “Well, he hasn’t 
always been pleasant to you.” 


“Not personally unpleasant.” Mr. 
Robinson almost locked hurt at the 
suggestion. ‘“He’s young and he’s 


clever; but he has a good heart—a very 
good heart, and he’s so fond of—of his 
uncle and aunt.” 

“He may well be fond of them,” said 
Mrs. Robinson, with a touch of as- 
perity, “they are very kind to him; 
considering Mr. Talbot’s views, ex- 
ceedingly kind.” 

“Still,” replied Mr. Robinson thought- 
fully, “I can imagine that it may be a 
real pleasure to Mr. Talbot to be kind 
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to the young man in spite of his views. 
You can feel a real affection for a man 
whose opinions differ from yours. I 
ean conceive liking a man very much 
whose opinions you deeply deplored.” 
Mr. Robinson raised his eyebrows and 
looked at his finger-tips with positive 
boldness. 

“Oh, I dare say, and I’m not against 
Christian charity,” said his wife with 
a yawn. “All the same, it’s safer not 
to be fond of people you don’t agree 
with. After all, everyone has plenty 
of Christians of their own sort to be 
kind to them and friends with them. 
You don’t change their opinions by be- 
ing friendly with them, and they may 
change yours.” 

Mr. Robinson decided that this was 
one of the statements a woman makes 
sometimes to which it is safest to at- 
tempt no reply. He was silent for 
some time, and then, looking at the 
fire with a courage generally reserved 
for clerical meetings, he said with 
decision: 

“T intend to ask Anson to preach our 
Harvest Thanksgiving sermon next 
year. We belong to the same church; 
he is my neighbor and Mr. Talbot's 
nephew, and I like him.” Then with 
less boldness, but still with quiet cour- 
age, Mr. Robinson looked at his wife. 
But she was asleep. 

Newton Adams. 





A WEEK IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


There were three of us who started 
together on a little journey through 
the West of Ireland—my hostess, a lady 
whom I shall call her Honour, because 
that is what the people call her, and a 
friend who knew everything about 
everybody and every place, who man- 
aged all the arrangements, who looked 
after her Honour and myself as if he 





were our nurse, and who never was ir- 
ritated and never was tired: him I 
shall call our Guide, a name which 
most inadequately sums up his relation 
to us. And last, there was the writer 
of this paper, a Saxon stranger. Our 
object was to see people, much more 
than to see places; it was a glimpse 
into the thoughts of the people of the 
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West that we attempted, rather than a 
sight-seeing tour. So I shall have lit- 
tle to say about places. and about the 
people I can only try to give the im- 
pressions of one short week. I shall, 
therefore, make no attempt to theorize 
or to discuss problems, but record as 
faithfully as I can some of the things 
I saw and heard. 

I must first say that her Honour, 
who exercises a kind of suzerainity in 
the districts we traversed, is one of 
those people who, if she travelled in an 
omnibus, would inevitably try to make 
every one in it more comfortable. 
She never can pass by on the other 
side, a quality which leads to adven- 
ture and the missing of trains. 

Three days before we set off her 
Honour had been in a cabin at the 
very moment when a new-comer en- 
tered the world, and she was anxious 
to look in as we passed and hear how 
the mother and child fared. So we 
started for Kilkerrin, in spite of a light 
cloud of rain blotting out the hills and 
washing away all the colors. The 
rocks alone gleamed in the wet, but 
then all the land is covered with rocks. 
It looks as if some giant in a tit of 
temper had emptied a huge basketful 
upon the green earth. Here and there 
the rocks seem to have gathered into a 
heap, and I hardly recognized the shel- 
ter of man till I saw a thin cur! of 
smoke twisting its way from the top 
or from the side. Cattle passed us 
lazily on the road, and now and then 
Wwe met a man dressed in gray white 
cloth, the color of the rocks, wet and 
quiet too. In some countries man is 
obviously an interloper—a conqueror. 
He scores the earth wherever he lives, 
he marks hillsides, he turns rivers. he 
changes boundaries, he cuts down 
trees, he plants again in rows; you can 
never forget his presence; he has set 
his mark on all things. But in West- 
ern Ireland, even where the houses are 
thick upon the ground, even where the 
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potato patches make green spaces be- 
tween one another, man never ob- 
trudes. He is there; he is one of tke 
live creatures; his house is made of 
the rocks, his roof of the grass; Le is 
dressed in the colors of the hillsides; 
he never hurries or shouts; he moves 
along with the rain, slow and patient 
and unabashed. You enter his cabin 
by the wide open door and are met 
with a beautiful form of greeting; he 
talks to you and makes you free of his 
thoughts, and you feel you are face to 
face with something very ancient and 
primitive and very beautiful. The old 
forgotten forefathers are here—their 
wild looks, their rough unkempt lives, 
their patient struggle with the ele- 
ments; and here too are the dreams, the 
hopes, the bold surmises of the spirit, 
the yearnings which have helped to 
fashion us of to-day. When it is our 
turn to be greeted as children by the 
great races of the future, may we illus- 
trate as gracious and lovely qualities. 

When we reached Kilkerrin her 
Honour could not for the life of her 
remember which was the cabin where 
the advent had been, so we scrambled 
up a stony path and entered the near- 
est open door. This was the first 
time I was inside an Irish cabin. It 
was very dark, but tidy and warm, 
and an old woman met us with an ef- 
fusive welcome and begged us to sit 
down. She, it seemed, was the grand- 
mother, and recognized her Honour, so 
she offered to come with us and show 
us the way. A dirty, tired old man 
poked his head in at the door. I 
thought he was her husband, but he 
was only a friend. “Rest here, dear 
heart,” she said to him as she ushered 
us out of the door. 

“Rest here, dear heart.” I kept re- 
peating the words over to myself. 
What a lovely greeting. What could 
one ask or offer more—rest, and the as- 
surance that one’s heart was dear to 
some one? But “rest here, dear heart,” 
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is not for every one to say. It is, per- 
haps, the greeting of age to age rather 
than of youth to youth—youth does not 
always know that the heart is dear 
and that it needs rest. “Rest here, 
dear heart,” may I be able to say this 
to a friend some day—may it be said 
to me. 

When we reached the daughter-in- 
law’s house we found a room full of 
people sitting in a circle, to celebrate 
the christening which the baby was 
celebrating in its own shrill way, in 
an inner room. 


Respectable cabins have two doors, 
exactly opposite one another, opening 
into the living room, which rarely has 
a window. The height of luxury is 
to have another room—a slip divided 
off at the end behind the hearth. 

“This,” said her Honour to me in an 
undertone, “is a palace. The people 
are millionaires; they have both been 
to America and saved money, and now 
they have come home and bought a 
piece of land and built this splendid 
house.” It was certainly a big, com- 
fortable kitchen—not very light, but 
quite clean. We pushed open the door 
into the other room; it was a small, 
narrow place, full of shawled women 
handing about a crumpled ruffied baby 
in a crumpled ruffied christening bon- 
net. There were two large beds, but 
the happy mother was lying on the 
floor in the corner. This surprised no 
one but me, because I did not re- 
member at the moment that the Lord 
was born in a stable. “Every Irish 
baby is born on the floor,” whispered 
her Honour, “in remembrance.” So 
the mother who had been in America 
and saved money, had left her com- 
fortable bed, and endured her travail 
on the beaten mud floor, with some 
straw spread under. her body. 

I .took the little baby in my arms and 
hushed its crying. “Rest here, dear 
heart,” I whispered to it, “you are a 
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symbol, your mother has done this in 
remembrance of another greater than 
you.” “What is his name?” I asked 
the women who stood round smiling 


at my efforts. “John”’—‘John,” they 
cried. Of course it was John. 

When we came away all the uncles 
and aunts and grandmothers and 
cousins came down the road with us. 
Her Honour had been kind to many 
people in that village, and they were 
glad to see her. So they lit a great 
bonfire to tell her so—no words, no 
curtseys, only a great fire and a few 
cries of “Long life to your Honour, and 
well you deserve it!” and “May you be 
the mother of twins!” and “A blessing 
on you!” 

This was wy first experience. 

When we were alone again her Hon- 
our told me that the nurse, who is the 
good angel of this district, was sent 
for once to Achill Island on a stormy 
Christmas Eve. The wind was raging 
across the Atlantic with such force 
that she could hardly get over. Yet to 
her surprise she found every door in 
Achill standing wide open to the gale, 
and not this alone, but every cabin, 
in spite of the famine, illuminated 
with many candles. Once the Lord's 
mother had found every door closed 
against her; that night Achill islanders 
opened every door for the Christ-child. 
This kind of commemoration must be 
more enduring than any appointed 
feast-day, for it is a record burned 
into the very flesh of a people. 

Our road, leading us ever nearer to 
the sea, skirted the edge of a large 
flat bog, several miles wide, out of 
which the Seven Sisters of Conne- 
mara seem to rise abruptly. Between 
the rain storms they gleamed in blue 
and purple colors, deeper and more 
intense for the wet atmosphere. Up 
among the hills many things are done. 
Men who are wanted by the police 
hide and are hidden, for no one ever re- 
fuses shelter; potheen is brewed, sheep 
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are stolen, and fairies hold dominion. 
I had already wondered at the boys 
running to the edge of a rock, or the 
stone wall of a field, to watch us pass 
—boys unmistakably by their faces, 
yet with skirts flapping round their 
bare legs. The fairies, I learned from 
our Guide, seize children and drag 
them off to the hills—and they are very 
partial to little boys. So the boys, till 
they grow tall, are dressed as girls to 
deceive the fairies, who are not so 
clever as we are. And these are the 
children born on the straw like our 
Lord—children who spend their Christ- 
mas Eve with wide-open door waiting 
for the great Guest. A priest with 
whom I talked told me he never dis- 
couraged his people’s belief in fairies. 
“They are quite sound,” he said, “on 
the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Blessed Virgin... and it is all a way 
into the unseen. Did you know,” he 
said, “that if you see a leprechaun 
counting his money, you must throw 
a penny on to his pile. and you will 
grow rich, too.” 

I wish I had had time to hear more 
about the fairies, or to see them; but 
they are very shy, and so are the peo- 
ple of talking about them. I suppose 
we all have little strange beliefs we 
do not like to speak of, the poor rela- 
tions of the great ones; and I am in- 
clined to think the Priest was right 
not to combat the fear and the love of 
the fairies. 

This turn of the Irish peasant’s mind, 
which leads him to act his symbols, 
and to invest the rocks and stones and 
senseless things with life and power, 
may make him an easy prey to the 
vain imaginings which we call insan- 
ity. His body is under-fed, living as 
he does on potatoes and tea—and per- 
haps his mind is overfed with legends 
and fancies. However this may be, 


it is certain that in these barren dis- 
tricts there are always men and 
women who are “strange.” 
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We went to see Mrs. Joyce, an old 
woman whose daughter had been 
taken off to Ballinasloe Lunatic Asy- 
lum a month or two before. She lives 
with her son in a cabin about the size 
of an ordinary bath-room; there is no 
window and no chimney, so the smoke 
streams out at the open door, while 
the rafters ooze and drop with a thick 
brown slime. She has not enough 
land to support her, but she keeps a 
few ducks and chickens, and she has a 
cow, all of whom live in the cabin with 
her and her son. Occasionally Jack 
the son earns a shilling or two, but 
last winter they lived chiefly on food 
given them through a nurse estab- 
lished by her Honour in the village. 
And now the son is beginning to look 
strange, and to mutter; and he too, 
may have to go to Ballinasloe. He 
was hidden behind the stove when we 
went in, changing his wet clothes; and 
on being called two or three times, he 
emerged in a _ green-striped jersey, 
quite tidy, composed into a sort of 
dull acquiescence, but with a sad, con- 
centrated expression in his eyes. He 
stood before us with his arms crossed, 
while he answered our questions in 
such English as he possessed. His 
mother meanwhile, who could not 
speak or understand a word of the 
foreign tongue, sat on the hearth hud- 
dled in her shawl, with her bare toes 
curled up under her, watching us out 
of what must have been beautiful eyes, 
and still shot bright glances now and 


again. 
“Yes,” said Jack, “it’s a bad place 
to live in. ... My father must have 


been a strange man to come and live 
here. I wish he had not. ... I have 
never been away. It’s not here I 
would be staying. I would not stay 
another day if I could get away.” He 
looked tenderly, and yet from an inde- 
finable distance, at his mother, with 
a half smile. “She is old,” he said, 
“and she has worked hard all the days 
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of her life. I should not be happy to 
part with her. She has friends, yes; 
but when she could not work they 
might part with her. ... She could go 
to America, but she says she is too 
old.” 

“Have you had news of your sister?” 
asked her Honour. A little while be- 
fore she had come upon Mrs. Joyce 
siting in the cabin with the girl’s head 
in her lap, crooning over her. For 
days and days the old woman had sat 
thus, guarding her daughter like a ti- 
gress, and there had been a hard strug- 
gle before she would consent to the 
experiment of the lunatic asylum. 
Now they had heard the poor crea- 
ture was better and might be sent 
home again at Christmas. 

“She was a good girl,” said Jack. 
“The other one in America I did not 
eare for her... but this was a good 
girl, and I am missing her ‘in the 
work.” 

Some of the brown ooze dropped down 
upon her Honour’s hand, and for a 
moment I thought she was bleeding. 
Jack did not stir when I exclaimed, 
and she, fearing for his susceptibilities 
as a host, wiped it off quickly and said, 
“It doesn’t matter at all. I don’t mind 
it.” Jack looked a little sadder. “It’s 
not agreeable though,” was his only 
comment. His gentle melancholy voice 
suited his surroundings like the wail 
of a sea-bird. He can neither read 
nor write. He was born in that 
cabin, he has never been away from 
it. The tiny room reeking with smoke, 
the door opening on to a bit of barren 
rocky soil; the driving rain, the utter 
squalor, the dreary hopelessness, the 
darkness—all seemed reproduced in 
poor Jack’s clouded mind. He could 
not see beyond it, though his care for 
his mother was like a gleam of the 
sunlight which makes even that bare 
country glow with beauty. 

Jack! Jack! why did your mother 
dress you in skirts when you were a 
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child? It would have been better to 
let the fairies take you. There was 
nothing to be done; we could not help, 
and we scrambled out of the place, 
while her Honour arranged ‘that at 
least they should not starve. 

In a somewhat subdued frame of 
mind we set off again, meaning to go 
straight home, as the rain was coming 
down harder than ever. But an acci- 
dent happened to one of our wheels, 
and her Honour, in a true Irish spirit 
instantly decided to push on further in 
an outside car, and so occupy the time 
while our own vehicle was being re- 
paired. We broke down mercifully 
close to an inn, and we packed our- 
selves into a car and ambled along to 
a village called Spiddal. 

“I don’t wonder they dream dreams,” 
said her Honour. “Look at the awful 
country and hopeless outlook. They 
must find some way out of it.” 

“It’s the tea they drink,” said our 
Guide, “which helps to send them 
mad—it is stewed and restewed till it 
is pure poison—and they are habitually 
starved.” 

“Why are these things allowed to 
happen?” I said crudely. 

“The people are too thick on the land 
hereabouts,” continued our Guide, “but 
it is very difficult to deal with the 
problem. The Congested Districts 
Board buys land and migrates them 
. .. but you know it is easier to get 
an Irish peasant to go to America than 
it is to move him fifteen miles.” 

“Why?’ I asked, not having yet 
learned that this is a most useless 
question in Ireland. 

Spiddal is a dreary little place, rav- 
aged from time to time by what the 
people call the fever. It is a deadly 
black typhus, very infectious, and they 
die like flies under it. <A priest whom 
we met there, told us of eight cases 
in a village a few miles off, with no 
nurse to look after them. 

He loved his people, this man, and 
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he was eager that we should hear how 
well of them could sing. So 
he took us to the cabin of an old gen- 
tleman—a large airy clean place with 
an inner room. The minstrel—who 
had had about five minutes warning of 
our visit—was sitting on a chair in the 
middle of the room with his best 
clothes on, one of his hands resting on 
a stick and holding a hat and a rosary. 
He was surrounded by about seven or 
of whom 


some 


eight female relations, all 
welcomed us with effusion and begged 
us to sit down. “Now,” said the priest, 
“vou must sing us ‘The Castle by the 
Yellow Stream’”; and he explained 
that this was a famous song written 
by a local poet—and was an ironical 
description of his little cabin and its 
water. Perhaps it 
all—perhaps the 


stream of brown 


was not ironical at 
poet really saw golden tables instead 
of turned-up baskets, and beautiful pic- 


tures upon the walls instead of pots 


and pans—perhaps it was a glimpse 
into the unseen such as might have 
saved poor Jack Joyce’s reason. We 


could not tell, for it was sung in Irish 


to a strange tune difficult to catch 
with its half-tones and unfamiliar 
shape. One or two of the female rela- 
tions also obliged, and every song 


seemed to have about twenty verses. 
Our kind Guide stood it for some time, 
but finding that her Honour and I 
were quite prepared to listen for as 
long as the performers wished—he kept 
pulling out his watch and talking of 
the dark. At last the priest stopped 
the veteran singer in the very midst 
of a gay kind of jig which he 
trolling out with intense enjoyment. 
The dear old man pulled up short 
with an almost painful effort—I do not 
think he ‘had ever been stopped in 
his life before. But he did not resent 
it, and he laughed and smiled. and 
nodded at us, as he could not speak 
Our Guide was quite right— 


was 


Onglish. 


it was getting dark and we had been 
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held by the spell of the music, and 
could have listened for hours. Here 
again was something very ancient and 
primitive and beautiful; the music born 
of the wind and of lonely cries. 

The rain was over when we started 
homewards, but the landscape scarcely 
looked less sad, and there seemed to be 
no life—everything was weighted by 
the damp—and the silence was made all 
the more intense by the occasional rus- 
tle of a stream. I reflected that it 
would need some fire of imagination to 
turn life into anything but passive en- 
durance in this bedraggled country, 
and I understood the craving for fire 
which makes the 
potheen so much 
noxious 


in another form 
peasant value his 
highly than the 
liquor distilled by the 
The illicit stills exist in 
numbers, and the trade seems to be 
invested with the same glamor of ro- 


less 
Government. 
considerable 


nore 


mance which always hung about the 
doings of pirates. Far away among 
the hills a thin blue 

and the police sometimes see it 
and sometimes do not. When they 
make a raid they know very well that 
all directions, 


smoke will rise 


there will be scouts in 
ready to warn the distillers, and that 


when they come up nothing will be 
left of the great tin pan, or the little 


barrels which hold the liquor. There 
had been a seizure quite lately, and 
the man was well known to her Hon- 
“But how did you man- 


the fine of £6, Mike?” he 


our’s people. 
to pay 
was asked. 
“Sure, your Honour,” he said, “there 
was the decent people who subscribed 
about thirty shillings, and I had ten 
of me own.” 
“But that still leaves £4 to find.” 
“Oh, well,” Mike, with bland 
simplicity. “well, we just made an- 
other brew to pay the fine with!” 
The next day was one of surpassing 
beauty; it was almost impossible to be- 
lieve that we were going through the 


age 


said 
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very same desolate country. No po- 
theen would be needed to make one 
happy when the sun played over the 
iridescent colors of the bog, and the 
deep mysterious blue of the hills. The 
sea when we reached it was sparkling 
with life, and the birds were wheel- 
ing round a little yacht waiting to 
“arry us to the Arran Islands. 

When we got down to the pier, we 
found about men at work 
cleaning away piles of mud and sea- 


twenty 


weed; and standing over them was 
our Guide. For 
other we were more than an hour late, 
but the population had 
impressed into the service, so the pier 
for a little relief 
form of 


one reason and an- 


whole been 
us, and 
administered in the 
The sea looked as if it had rather too 
much life and I lay on-my 
back till we were in the bay and close 
to the Arran. 
This was a happy day. The sun shone 
gloriously all the The North 
Island of Arran is a prosperous thriv- 


Was clean 
wages. 


for me, 


pier of Kilronan on 


time. 


ing place compared to the coast of the 
The white 
and there are even flowers 
The people 
live by the fishing, and it is an easy 
the 
away for months together as in Scot- 
land. 
at home, 


mainland. cottages are 
and clean, 
in front of some ef them. 
fishing, and does not take men 
Arran islanders keep their boats 
and go out only for 
hours at a time. A tyrannical gov- 
started the industry, 


them nets and taught them 


some 
ernment whole 
and lent 
how to catch and sell. 
so badly treated it was decided finally 
that for the future the islanders must 
buy them, and they were offered the 
repaired nets at a low price. But 
would buy. However, one man 
put down his money. and being left 
without competition sold £80 worth of 
It may be imagined 


The nets were 


ho 
one 


fish in one season. 


that he set a fashion in nets. 
We started on an outside car accom- 
panied by two priests on bicycles, and 
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drove out to a schoolhouse about five 
miles away. The roads were covered 
by tourists, who arrived by one ship, 
spent an hour, and went off by an- 
other, leaving no trace behind them. 
The children in the school sang to us 
in Irish first and then in English, but 
I could hardly tell the languages apart. 
The children were given a half-holiday, 
and they out past us and 
stood about in road we 
talked to them. There were two girls 
of about twelve or thirteen who 
had remarkable beauty—beauty which 


crowded 


the while 


would have been noticed anywhere— 
all The 
and girls ran after our car for a long 
way, and our Guide threw all the pen- 


and were good-looking. boys 


nies he had for them to scramble after. 
We drew up at last by 
order before a little pool of clear spring 


the priest's 


water which was famous for its purity. 


A woman was there with clean 


tumblers, 
did. We drank however in some trep- 
idation, 


and the water looked splen- 


for in a pool just above, a 
woman was busily washing out a pair 
of muddy trousers. 

The priest, after the custom of all 
Irish priests so I was told, pressed 
champagne upon us, but we resisted. 
When we were coming away a great 
the 


pre- 


fishermen assembled 
pier, and of them at 
sented a petition in which was set out 
the hard case of Peter Fagan having 
to pay a fine of £8 for breaking the 


many upon 


one once 


trawling regulations. Our Guide of 
course knew all about this man. Pe- 
ter’s case was a curious one. He 


wrote up to the powers that be, urg- 
ing them to send down a ship at once, 
for that illegal fishing and trawling 
was taking place. His advice 
acted upon promptly; and it proved 
correct, for a2 man was caught in the 
very deed. The strange thing was that 
the man proved to be Peter Fagan 
himself. “Well,” he said when he was 
overhauled, “they cannot make me pay 


was 
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the fine, for I haven’t the money.” 
This time I did not even ask why a 
man should inform against himself— 
but our Guide assured me it was not 
an unusual occurrence. There is cer- 
tainly something a little out of focus 
in the Irishman’s point of view. I use 
the words out of focus deliberately, 
for it is not merely a different point of 
view from the average Anglo-Saxon’s; 
that might very easily be a better one. 
But there is often something half 
pathetic, half fantastic, wholly humor- 
ous in their manner of looking at 
events. 

A man told me that in the worst time 
of the League war, he was driving 
home in the dark, when a voice from 
behind a hedge called out, “Who are 
ye?’ When he gave his name, which 
was not that of a landlord, the man 
behind the hedge gave a queer sort 
of laugh and let him by. His car- 
driver said nothing at all for about 
a mile, and then he turned to make 
this remark, “Sure, that was a decent 
man to ask who ye were before firing.” 
And our Guide told me too of the 
funeral of a.scripture reader of 
the Protestant Evangelization Society, 
which was attended by a huge con- 
course of the Catholic people of the 
place. And the explanation given was 
this, “Sure he was a decent man; he 
drew the salary of scripture reader 
from the Evangelization Society for 
forty years, and he was a good Catho- 
lic all the time. 

There are hundreds of stories of this 
kind. Some people pretend that the 
Irishman loves to deceive and outwit; 
others, that he merely laughs at life; 
others, that he lies as the humor 
All these explanations 


” 


prompts him. 
may be true, but they do not explain 
everything. It was said of Goethe that 
he was the only man who had ever 
taken a step into chaos and come back 
sane. Perhaps the Irishman some- 
times takes that step, and it may be 
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he is not like Goethe afterwards. 
Heaven forbid that he should be. 

It was dusk before we got back to 
our pier, for we went first to the 
South Island—a dreary, desolate place, 
inhabited by about twenty families. 
We had not time to land ourselves, 
but watched a Local Government 
nurse, to whom we had given a pas- 
sage, being rowed ashore in one of the 
strange skin-covered boats which the 
islanders use, having a prow some- 
thing like a shark’s jaw, and black in 
color. 

We had another splendid sunny day 
for our long land journey to Malla- 
ranny, by the Joyce country, Lee- 
nane, and Westport. Our Guide had 
been away on business, and we ar- 
ranged to pick him up at Maam Cross 
Station. We were very late, because 
ot another accident to our wheel, and 
we came upon him patiently waiting in 
the road, with a little bag for com- 
pany. He had not wasted a moment, 
I felt sure; the station-master had 
emptied all his complaints, ambitions, 
suggestions; the whole of my journey 
back to England had been planned; 
telegrams had been sent for provisions; 
and I think it is quite possible a new 
scheme for the regeneration of Irish 
industries had been developed. So 
we hardly apologized for keeping him 
waiting, and off we sped: first through 
the smiling green valleys of the Joyce 
country and the Joyce murders. 

Her Honour told me how, a year or 
so before, she had met on the road the 
wives of the two Joyces—father and 
son—who were still in prison after 
eighteen years. One woman was about 
sixty. the other, still very beautiful, 
almost thirty-six. The young one had 
only been married ten days when her 
husband was taken up, and ever since 
she had lived with his mother, both 
waiting for their husbands. It so hap- 
pened that her Honour knew the order 
for the release of the two men had 
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been signed, and she was allowed to 
give the news. “I shall never forget,” 
she said, “the expression of their faces 
when I told them. But think how 
strange the home-coming must have 
been! One woman was only about 
forty-two when her husband went 
away, and now she is old; and the 
other was a young girl, and now 
she’s middle-aged—but,” in a tone of 
great relief, “she hasn’t lost her looks 
yet, anyway.” 

“And it was a brutal murder,” re- 
marked our Guide, “though all the 
people. were on their side.” 

“Perhaps these two were not so 
guilty as they seemed then?” I 
ventured. 

“It means nothing,” he said. “Why, 
when Linchiehorn hid on the Island 
of Achill, it took the police three 
months to find him; and I know an- 
other case of a man who committed a 
murder, and was known to be still 
in the district, but was never found. 
Some months after, he was taken up 
for yet another murder, and a day or 
two before he was hung, the police 
officer who had searched for him the 
first time, asked him as a _ personal 
favor to tell him where he had been 


‘ hidden. After a little persuasion the 


man admitted he was concealed under 
the bed of the murdered man, with 
the connivance of the murdered man’s 
friends!” 

We stayed at Leenane for a little, 
and watched the women carding and 
weaving wool; and we went up into a 
valley where some of the old hand- 
looms were still being used. The Con- 
gested Districts Board had offered to 
put windows into the cabins. many of 
the looms being worked by lamplight; 
but out of the whole overcrowded val- 
ley only about four cabins took ad- 
vantage of the offer. 

It is very difficult to be a successful 
reformer in Ireland; good intentions 
are apt to be defeated in the most un- 
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expected ways. “I remember once,” 
said our Guide, “that we presented 
a certain village with a lot of big 
strong poultry, to try and improve 
their wretched undersized stock. A 
few months after, there was not one 
of the new fowls left alive, and on 
inquiry it was discovered that the peo- 
ple had killed and eaten them, be- 
cause, they said, they were too big 
to sleep conveniently under the beds.” 

Sometimes, no doubt, the philan- 
thropist or the Government makes 
mistakes. 

There is an old lady who is, I have 
no doubt, still indignant over a cer- 
tain turkey-cock which was presented 
to her by the Congested Districts 
Board, and, being “a poor diang cray- 
thur of a thing,” did nothing to im- 
prove the strain of turkeys in the dis- 
trict. I cannot resist giving the letter 
in which she describes her disappoint- 
ents. It is a striking document, so 
well written that some trouble was 
taken to test its genuineness. There 
is no doubt it was dictated by the old 
lady herself and taken down verbatim 
by her daughter, who could not only 
write, but understood that the alpha- 
bet is made for words, not words for 
the alphabet. 


To the Congested Boord, Dublin, 

The humble petition of Anne McTer- 
nan of Creevelea in the county of Lei- 
trim a lone widow woman to your hon- 
ourable boord of gintlemin. Humbly 
sheweth that I take my pen in hand 
to rite that i received from your honour- 
able boord a magnifeysent merican 
bronis turkey cock (which was to be) 
but was insted a poor diang craythur 
of a thing which was no use to king 
or counthry but tuk and died outrite 
six weeks ago as he would have done 
at first but for me nursin him and him 
all magots and i had to wash my 
hands three times with sope and hot 
wather, an which was to improov the 
hole turkeys in this quarter but didnt 
and hadnt one single chicken good or 
bad after him and has me et up alive 
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with this one and that one complainin 
an scouldin as if it was my fault as 
i tells them an it the biggest loss of 
all to myself. an me havin nothin but 
th daylite an th wather the lord help 
me. an me duzen of hins an to tur- 
keys which i usid to make sevrl 
pounds of other years til i was de- 
saved be that dirty brat of a turkey 
cock that ye sint me. an made a com- 
plimint of by th way an had me kilt 
ritin an ritin and bindin me up same 
as if i was a roge or as if ye was 
goin to give me an estate or a cow or 
sumthin usefull. but now it is in this 
agreement that if i cary out every 
thing requirit i will get tin shillins. 
this i claim an why not. secanly as in 
all like dalins i am bound to giv back 
th six pinces the gave me I always 
held up me head on dacincy and on- 
ner in th counthry and all belongin to 
me, till i got in with yure boord i 
have to give them back there pays and 
i am sorry for thim god nose an i 
hav no money to giv thim. the money 
was to be for feedin that turkey cock 
an hince i clame it from you. an he 
was sic from the time i got him. i 
told Father Meehan he was dawney 
but he oney laft at me and sed that it 
was what th dublin foul tuk after th 
dublin people an was quite an aisy 
goin in there mind which they tuk for 
the hoight of gud quality which 
prooved that he was a wel bred gobler 
bute an onte i culdnt tel a lie on th 
priest of th parish far be it from me 
but may the lord forgive him an i 
forgive him. 

An forby these to things as i had 
no chickens it was a los to me of 
sevrl pounds an am i to go into th 
wurkhous this winter or why did ye 
sind me that turkey cock at all at all 
the likes of which was niver in th 
counthry to drive me into th wurk- 
hous. an to see the poor turkeys there 
lieing in there egs for four long weeks 
an their no chickens an the are now 
goinn about as lonsome like an not a 
bit on there bones no more than on 
the roks of Greaghnaglough you wud 
pity thim th lord help thim. an if ye 
sind me downe tin shillins in a cord 


hence wit yure agreement an sind me 
downe they pays to pay back to the 
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daycent people that kem here in forby 
sind me three pounds for los an dam- 
agis by raysin of havin no turkey foul 
this blessit year i will as in duty bound 
ever pray an wil forgiv ye my bother 
an thruble an unaisment of mind an 
the bildin of a hin hous for th turkey 
cock. but if ye do not consider me 
eace i wil rite to the lord left tinent 
an the hous of lords not think ye ar 
goin to hav it all yere own way thoe 
i am pore itself so no moar at present 
but remains stil 
your obaydient servant, 
Anne McTernan. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
say that the request was granted im- 
mediately, and the reputation of the 
“honourable boord of  gintlemin,” 
blasted by the betrayal of the turkey- 
cock, partially restored. 


We got into beautiful Mallaranny 
late in the evening, and could only 


dimly see the hills and the sea, and 
the yacht waiting to take us to Achill 
Island. 

I was glad to go across to Achill 
because of all the doors havy- 
ing stood open on Christmas night, 
and because of the tradition that 
every one comes back to Achill. And 
yet the day there was one of the sad-_ 
dest I ever spent in my life. A year 
ago the place had been ravaged by 
famine, and in the long winter months 
the children even had suffered from 
starvation. Now in the late summer 
the island was deserted by all but 
the old and the very young, because 
every able-bodied person was away in 
England earning money. We _ ap- 
proached Achill from the sea in so 
thick a fog that it was doubtful if we 
could make the bay, and we scrambled 
on shore without being able to see 
more than a few yards ahead of us. 
To this hour I cannot understand why 
the islanders love this place. I might 
have felt differently had I seen it set 
in a silver sea, with the mainland ly- 
on the horizon, 


Island, 


ing a filmy mirage 
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and a blue sky flecked with clouds and 
sea-birds floating overhead; but for me 
Achill will always be a place of pain 
—a purgatory. 

The first family I saw consisted of 
four little children all alone in a dark 
cabin without a window. At one end 
was a bed on which a boy was sit- 
ting, and at the other a cow lying in 
a heap of evil smelling refuse. The 
mother, a widow, had been in England 
all the winter before, and the children 
had been left in charge of an old uncle, 
a road-mender—and this when there 
was famine. The eldest and the sec- 
ond had tuberculosis of the bone; their 
legs were slowly rotting away, and the 
disease is highly contagious. Their 
mother was out working on the relief 
works, and her Honour asked the boy 
if he would like to go to Dublin and 
see if the doctors could help to make 
him better. His poor littl wan face 
lit up. “They can only operate—and 
then the disease will probably break 
out elsewhere,” she said to me, “but 
we will try if the mother will con- 
sent.” Later on we met her and asked 
her. “Sure I would be very glad.” 
she said, “but he cannot go, he has 
no decent clothes.” “That doesn’t mat- 
ter at all,” explained her Honour, “the 
nurse shall bring him just as he is.” 
“Well, I would be glad,” answered the 
mother, “but he’s not clean; sure he’s 
not clean.” We explained that he 
could not go for a week. “Sure he’s 
not clean, I cannot get him clean,’ she 
kept on repeating. 

The real thing that is wanted is 
some place on the island where these 
children could be properly fed and live 
in -sanitary surroundings. We saw 
other cases—one of a girl of fourteen 
—every part of her body ravaged ex- 
cept her lovely face—another of a tiny 
child hardly out of the arms. I 
speak of the children, because they 
are the only ones it is possible to save. 
We went into the cabin of a man of 
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about forty in the last stages of this 
terrible illness. He was being nursed 
by his mother-in-law and one or two 
neighbors, his wife having had to go 
to England and earn money. “He has 
been very sad since his wife went 
away,” said one of the women, and 
when we looked at him we understood 
the good-bye that had been said. His 
poor emaciated face hung down among 
the pillows in an ominous way, and 
his body twitched from time to time 
as if his discomfort were too great to 
be borne. He could not speak, but 
he seemed pleased to see her Honour 
when she sat down beside him, and 
gradually a gleam of life came back 
into his face, and with it all his nat- 
ural grace and courtesy. It was in- 
tensely pathetic to see him move her 
arm away from his blanket in case 
she might soil her dress, and when she 
handed him a wineglassful of whiskey 
he kept it for a moment in his hand 
trying to say something. “He wants 
to drink your health,” said the woman 
who was supporting him. 

I thought—I do not quite know why 
—of Hippolytus begging the goddess he 
loved not to stay and see him die, and 
of the nobles in the French prisons 
who went to their death still making 
brilliant small talk. Here was this 
man, out of the very pit of misery 
and pain giving one more salute to life, 
thinking it well to use again one of 
the old courtesies, and add another 
grace to his ‘intercourse. I longed 
to cry out that I drank to his 
health too; to his release, to his free 
spirit. 

“Did you see him put his hand on 
mine when the tears came into my 
eyes?” said her Honour after. All the 
way back I could see nothing but the 
anguish of these people. “It is bet- 
ter to be an animal,” I said to our 
Guide, “they are much better off.” 
“You wouldn’t think so if you saw 
them in the winter,” he answered 
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drily. “There isn’t anything left for 
them to eat at all.” 

I found her Honour had made up her 
mind that a cottage hospital must be 
built—a nurse there already was; and 
before we left the island our Guide 
had made the plans and estimated the 
cost and arranged for tenders. We 
talked and talked, and tried to forget. 
But when we got back on to the yacht, 
and found the mattresses on deck, and 
the tarpaulin shelter which our tireless 
Guide had prepared for us; and when 
we were once more steaming through 
the water, the intense intolerable pa- 
thos of the situation possessed us 
again. It seemed to typify the whole 
condition of Ireland, sick unto death. 
The young are all leaving. Every 
week hundreds go to America, and 
those that are left endure famine and 
disease and misery. 

“And the dying man tried to drink 
our health!” I said. 

“Yes,” cried her Honour; 
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“but Ire- 


land is not dying; things are getting 
better—they are.” 

This was my last day in Ireland and 
mind and heart were full of 


my 
confused impressions. I cannot 
tempt to sort them or classify them; 
I have seen and I know too little. I 
only know that I love the people. I 
love their strange unexpected point of 
view, their natural courtesy, their fan- 


at- 
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tastic imaginings. They are like chil- 
dren still listening to old fairy stories 
while their bread has to be earned; 
they are like children who are afraid 
to walk alone, who play with fire, who 
are helpless; like children who will not 
grow up. 

But, like children, too, they have a 
strange ancient wisdom and an innate 
purity, and they appeal to the love and 
the pity of all who come in contact 
with them. 

What would I not give—and what 
would hundreds of people not give—to 
help them? But the task is very diffi- 
cult, and if you give children complete 
freedom they will certainly stray. 

AS we drove away we passed on the 
road a poor miserable little donkey 
with a tin kettle tied to his tail, bang- 
ing against his legs at every step. 
This was too much for her Honour, 
whose sense of pity is almost a vice, so 
irresistible and so lovable is it; we 
had to stop, and our Guide had to catch 
the donkey and untie the kettle. He 
began to climb back into the carriage, 
but she insisted upon his fetching the 
instrument of torture, :and she car- 
ried it off on her knees, so that the 
donkey might not be maltreated again. 
“It’s all very well,” said our Guide, “but 
that donkey will stray for miles now.” 
But he was quite glad all the same. 

Edith Balfour. 





THE PLAYS OF A GREAT POET.* 


Mr. Swinburne is probably in the 
judgment of most cultivated people the 
greatest English poet living, and per: 
haps one may drop the _ limitation 
“English.” He became a classic before 
he was middle-aged. His best lyrics 

* “The Tragedies of Algernon Charles Swin- 


burne.” In Five Volumes. Vol. I. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1905. Price 6s. 


and variety of 
not only never 
never to 


have a_ perfection 

rhythm which were 
achieved before but seem 
have been contemplated as possible of 
achievement in English poetry. He 
makes an epoch and a dividing line. 
It is impossible after him to write as 
people wrote before him. Keeping this 
high standard in mind, it must be con- 
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fessed that on reading the plays in 
this first volume of the collected 
edition, and looking through some 
half-dozen of the others, a reader’s 
ehief feeling is one of puzzled 
disappointment. 

Not that it is an unusual thing for 
great poets to be very moderate drama- 
tists. Browning had great dramutic 
gifts, which he somewhat abused; 
Shelley wrote one very fine tragedy. 
But Tennyson’s plays are common- 
place, Keats’s almost forgotten, and 
Byron’s at best debatable. 

Still, Mr. Swinburne’s case is rather 
exceptional. He is almost a specialist 
upon drama. He has written many 
tragedies, and made his fame largely 
by a work in dramatic form—Atalanta. 
He is a profound critic of Elizabethan 
tragedy. He has a genius for burning 
and intense language, suitable for 
great dramatic moments. His psychol- 
scientifically considered, is subtle 
and imaginative. His construction is 
at least not noticeably defective. And 
yet the plays, as a whole, are dead. 

One cause of this is, perhaps, plain 
enough. Most lyric poets—and Mr. 
Swinburne more than most—speak 
from their own minds and emotions 
without entering into or taking on the 
personality of another,without tdxpuns- 
But this frdxpuxs, or “acting-power,” is 
almost the first essential in play- 
writing. Again, Mr. Swinburne must 
pay for his advantages. The self 
which he expresses and through which 
he views the world, is something pe- 
culiar, cold and passionate, sensuous 
and austere, blatant, yet as far re- 
moved from vulgarity as St. Simon on 
his pillar: 


ogy, 


A wind that blows 
Through lonelier lands than rear the 
wild white rose. 


lyrics this is a_ positive 
It makes them more in- 
But in drama 


For his 
advantage. 


tense, more wonderful 
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it only increases the damage of 
his lack of “acting-power.” If all 
Tennyson’s or Byron’s characters are 
rather too like Tennyson and Byron, 
they are nevertheless like normal 
people. If Sheridan’s are like Sheri- 
dan, that only makes them a lit- 
tle wittier and more polished than 
other average human beings. But 
when all the characters in a number 
of tragedies are, in their various ways, 
like Mr. Swinburne, all endowed with 
his peculiar phraseology, his imagery, 
his obsessions, even his belief that 
there are only two syllables in “heaven- 
lier,”” and only three in “insufferable,” 
it is indeed a strange world in which 
we walk! It is interesting to compare 
the two Marino Falieros, Swinburne’s 
and Byron’s. The former is perhaps al- 
ways the more poetical. And it has a 
quantity of rather fine speeches: 


A poor man’s wrong and mine and all 
the world’s, 

Diverse and individual, many and one, 

Insufferable of long-suffering less than 
God's, 

Of all endurance unendurable else, 

Being come to flood and fulness now; 
the tide 

Is risen in mine as in the sea’s own 
heart 

To tempest and to triumph. 


And wherefore? Not through wrath 
and hate of me, 

Which might so much distemper and 
disease 

The raging blood and brain of vio- 
lent men 

Fast bound with iron bands of honor 
and law 

To women less than woman, that the 
world 

Might seem to them for shame’s sake 
blackness, day 

Night, and faith dust, and love’s face 
monstrous; yet 

Should this not leave them dead in 
trust of heart 

Toward motherhood and manhood, as 
are they 

Whose hearts cast off their country; 
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These are both fine speeches, though 
both far too obscure for drama, and too 
little characterized. And one would 
imagine that they were spoken by the 
same person. As a matter of fact, 
the first is the utterance of an old 
furious and guilty man; the second of 
a young and innocent woman, who 
wishes to calm him. 

Now compare with them one of the 
most famous and florid bits of Byron’s 
play, the last curse of old Faliero upon 
Venice: 


Then, when the Hebrew’s in thy pal- 
aces, 

The Hun in thy high places, and the 
Greek 

Walks o’er thy mart and smiles on it 
oi aes <s 

Meanness and weakness and a 
of woe 

*Gainst which thou wilt not strive, 
and dar’st not murmur, 

Have made thee last and worst of 
peopled deserts; 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many murders, think of 
mine! 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood 
of princes, 

.Gehenna of the waters, 
Sodom, 

Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods, 

Thee and thy serpent seed!—Slave, do 
thine office! 


sense 


thou sea 


How I have heard those lines thun- 
dered by true Byronians in my youth! 
One may smile at them, and demon- 
strate that they are not good poetry. 
But they are at least credible and 
dramatic speech. They are exactly 
like eloquent old Italian in a 
towering rage! 

This lack of acting-power 
bined with another quality—shall we 
eall it lack or greatness?—in Mr. Swin- 
burne. It is not simply, as has been 
unjustly said, that he has a great sense 
of words and no sense of things. It 
is rather that he is interested in so 
few things. They have to be so very 


an 


is com- 
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great or high or intense or horrid— 
and possibly, possibly, one must add, 
to have been already clothed in litera- 
ture—-before he will pay them much 
attention. So that his characters, un- 
less they have something to speak 
about which is either more shining 
than the sunrise or else far loathlier 
than God’s loathliest hell, often leave 
an impression of not knowing how to 
pass the time. It is strange how the 
plays spring into life when the lyric 
poet gets loose and seizes an oppor- 
tunity for writing verses in French or 
Monkish Latin! The whole scene of 
Faliero’s soliloquy is fine; so, to a less 
degree, is that of Queen Eleanor at 
the Chapel; but both get their lustre 
from the monkish hymns: 


Mors immanis, mors immensa, 
Tendit fila semper tensa; 
Illi regum sordet mensa, 

Illi vana ducum vox: 
Mors immensa, mors immanis, 
Instat rebus mundi vapis; 
Fugit claris lux e fanis, 

Mors cum dixit, Fiat nox. 


That is better and simpler poetry than 
most of the English lines around it. 
The fact seems to be that, as far as 
mere writing is concerned, Mr. Swin- 
burne only works easily when he has 
a difficult medium. And the more diffi- 
cult the medium the better the work. 
There is a steady progression. The 
loose Elizabethan blank verse, a mag- 
nificent measure when a man has in 
him something which he is burning to 
say, and which would be spoilt by 
much reflection and polishing, becomes 
in the hands of this great metrist al- 
most valueless. There is nothing to 
goad him into proper exertion. He 
flags along in conventional dignity; he 
makes weary Elizabethan plays on 
words like “but,” or “well,” or “if.” 
He—one of the most orginal of poets— 
frankly imitates someone. For in- 
stance, these four echoes of Macbeth 
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occur pretty close together in the 


Queen Mother. 


What ailed your judgment, then, 
To light on her? Had you some plague 
i’ the eye 
To choose so sickly? 


But all this wording time 
I am not perfect where this wrong 
began; 
Last night it had no formal face to 
show 
That’s now full-featured. 


I had rather be a thing of laboring 
days 
Than a so childed mother. 


Hold fast on this, 
And you are man indeed, 
enough 
To teach command to the world and 
make its back 
Stoop for allegiance. 


and man 


And there are several bits of Brown- 
ing in Rosamond, one very Browning- 
esque and rather ugly: 


They make you laugh, then? 

Bouchard: Well, not loud; a brush 

That strikes one’s lips with laughter 
as a fly 

Touches a fruit and drops clean off, 
you see. 

Men love so, pay them wages (Ah, not 
gold, 

No gold of course, but credit, name, 
safe room, 

Broad space to sun the back and cram 
the sides 

And shake fat elbows and grow longer 
beards— 

There’s all one wants, now) pay them 
such, I say. 


Another, we must confess, rather 
lovely. Mr. Swinburne is always good 
about rain: 


Hark, the rain begins, 
Slips like a bird that feels among shut 
leaves; 
One—two; it catches 
branches, 


in the rose- 
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Like a word caught. Now, as I shut 
your eyes, 
Show me what sight gets first between 


the lids. 


It is different with the Greek lyrical 
tragedies, Atalanta and JHrechtheus, 
which, we should explain, are not con- 
tained in this series of tragedies. In 
those, a just feeling of the quality of 
Greek iambic dialogue makes Mr. 
Swinburne write a much richer and 
austerer verse. Yet here also one feels 
the metre to be too easy for him. He 
plain line—or at any 
He seems 


cannot leave a 
rate a whole plain speech. 
to feel that it would be too poor, too 
lacking in quality. He must beat and 
twist and torture his verses till they 
are fine enough to satisfy him; and the 
result is a constant feeling of effort 
and often sheer obscurity. For in- 
stance, a speech of Praxithea’s in the 


Erechtheus: 


What first they gave who give this 
city good, 

For that first given to save it I give 
thanks 

First, and thanks happier from a 
heartier tongue, 

More than for any my peculiar grace 

Shown me and not my country; next 
for this, 

That none of all these, but for all 
these I 

Must bear my burden. 


This is hardly drama; it is so desper- 
ately hard te follow. And the same 
criticism holds, as a rule, even of the 
most splendid passages; as that about 
the blast of the North Wind, which 


Rent from these wide void arms and 
helpless breast 

Long since a root of me disbranched, 
and bore 

Beyond the wild ways of the unwan- 

dered world 

loud wastes of the 

throated sea, 

Springs of the night and openings of 
the heaven, 

The old garden of the Sun. 


And thunder- 
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One cannot go on for long understand- 
ing people who speak like that. But 
now take Locrine, that curious and 
beautiful play, written partly in rhym- 
ing couplets, partly in an irregular 
form almost like continuous sonnets. 
It is much harder to write in rhyme, 
and the rhyme in itself gives ornament. 
Consequently Mr. Swinburne writes 
with perfect ease and clearness. Com- 
pare with the above obscure though 
magnificent verses such lines as these: 


Thy speech is sweet, thine eyes are 
flowers that shine: 
If ever siren bare a son, Locrine, 


To reign in some green island, and 
bear sway 

On shores more shining than the front 
of day, 


And cliffs whose brightness duils the 
morning’s brow, 

That son of sorceries and of seas art 
thou. 


Or this later passage where the rhymes 
wind in and out: 


Nay I know 
sweet 


Locrine: 

That nothing lives under the 
blue sky 

Worth thy sweet heeding, wouldst thou 
think but so 

Save love—wherewith thou 
world fulfilled. 


seest thy 


Estrild: Aye, would I see but with 
thine eyes! 
Locrine: Estrild, 
Estrild! 


Estrild: No soft reiterance of my name 
Can sing my sorrow down that comes 
and goes, 


The Speaker. 
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And colors hope with fear and love 
with shame. 

Rose hast thou called me, were I like 
the rose, &c. 


This is not only lovely. It is per- 
fectly unaffected and direct; intelligi- 
ble, and I think one may say, dramatic. 
It is at least dramatically better than 
the dialogue of Atalanta and Erechtheus. 
It is something utterly different in kind 
from the long speeches of Chastelard 
or Catherine de Medici, to say nothing 
of Babington. It takes one back, not 
to any play, but to Tristram of Lyon- 
esse, or still more to one of the poet’s 
early monologues, like Sappho—verses 
that sting and thrill: 


Yet had I been as He 
Who made all things to break them 
one by one, 
Had my feet trod upon the stars and 


sun 
And hearts of men, as His have alway 
trod; 
God knows, I might be crueller than 
God! 


Rhyme is, more 
than questionable medium; but for Mr. 
Swinburne it has peculiar advantages. 
It enables this great poet who is not a 
great dramatist, to his words 
upon a frame which is in itself delight- 
ful; which needs no pomp or convoiu- 


for most plays, a 


weave 


tions to make it rich, but asks only 
for that consummate skill in writing 
strong and beautiful verse of which 
Mr. Swinburne is triumphantly master. 
Gilbert Murray. 
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Of earthly things, the least earthly 
of all are the films and threads of gos- 
samer which float in the still days of 
St. Luke’s Summer. Medieval legend 
them the 

which the Virgin 


the 


remnants of 
Mary as- 


saw in 
shroud in 


cended from earth to heaven, and 
later fancy the material from which 
fairies spun their garments, or which 
they used to harness to the cars their 
of the insect world, 


winged steeds 


when 
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Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
The harnesses of gossamere. 


But, indeed, the gossamer garments 
often needed no spinning at all, for the 
gentlest currents of the air ply to- 
gether the warp and woof of the invisi- 
ble gossamer threads, and in the 
course of a still autumn day send them 
down to earth, soft, shining, impon- 
derable, in ready-made sheets of white 
film, fit to spread on Titania’s couch or 
to cover a fairy pillow. 

The still autumn hours are often 
knowr as “gossamer weather.” They 
are the days of perfect rest after the 
fulfilment of the year, the ripening of 
all its fruits, the maturity of ail its 
young broods of birds and beasts and 
fishes. The halcyon days of spring 
were calm enough to have engendered 
the pretty story that the kingfisher’s 
nest could float unbroken on the waters 
of the Grecian seas. But far greater is 
the real calm and tranquillity of the 
clear and sunlit skies in which these 
almost imperceptible threads of insect 
silk and their tiny spinners can float 
upwards thousands of feet to the se- 
rene and cloudless levels of the au- 
tumn skies. 

Gossamers are to man something 
such as disembodied spirits must be to 
dwellers in the skies, as pictured by 
those who wrote on the color and shape 
of souls. They never saw men on 
earth, but only their souls in heaven. 
We never see gossamers in the skies, 
but only when lying on the earth or 
sinking thither, like the cast-off gar- 
ments of invisible beings that had as- 
cended and thrown away what they 
no longer needed in the environment of 
another world than ours. Even now 
we do not know what the makers of 
the gossamer are doing, or where they 
are, when their threads float down to 
earth again. They may be lying in- 
visible in the grass at our feet, or they 


may be floating in the air, looking 
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down at the misty veil that lies be- 
tween them and all terrestrial life. 

What we see of the gossamer is so 
beautifully described by Gilbert White 
that if it were the only passage sur- 
viving among his writings, it would 
be evidence of his incomparable pow- 
ers of sight and expression. It says 
almost the last word as to the appear- 
ance of the webs at this time of the 
year. He wrote of the close of the 
third week of September:— 


On September the 2ist, 1741, being 
then on a visit, and intent on field di- 
versions, I rose before daybreak. When 
I came into the enclosures I found the 
stubbles and clover grounds matted all 
over with a thick coat of cobwebs, in 
the meshes of which a copious and 
heavy dew hung so plentifully that the 
whole face of the country seemed, as it 
were, covered over with two or three 
setting nets, drawn the one over the 
other. When the dogs attempted to 
hunt, their eyes were so blinded and 
hoodwinked that they could not pro- 
ceed, but were obliged to lie down and 
scrape the encumbrances from their 
face with their forefeet, so that 
finding my sport interrupted, I re- 
turned home musing in my mind 
on the oddness of the occurrence. 
As the morning advanced, the sun 
became bright and warm, and the 
day turned out one of those most 
lovely ones which no season but the 
autumn produces; cloudless, calm, se- 
rene, and worthy of the south of 
France itself. About nine an appear- 
ance very unusual began to attract our 
attention, a shower of cobwebs, falling 
from the very elevated regions, and 
continuing, without any interruption, 
until the close of the day. These webs 
were not single filmy threads, floating 
in the air in all directions, but perfect 
flakes or rags; some were an inch 
broad, and five or six feet long, which 
fell with a degree of velocity which 
showed that they were considerably 
heavier than the atmosphere. On 
every side as the observer turned his 
eyes might he behold a continual suc- 
cession of fresh flakes falling into his 
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sight, and twinkling like stars as they 
turned their sides to the sun. 

White goes on to note that the shower 
extended over a great extent of coun- 
try, as he subsequently learnt, while 
the “anticyclonic” nature of the 
weather, as we should now call it, was 
all in favor of such an extension of 
the same still air; and he then gives 
his own ideas as to the way in which 
the webs were made, transported aloft, 
and caused to descend. He dismisses 
the strange and superstitious notions 
formerly current about them, and says 
that there is no doubt that they are 
the real production of small spiders, 
which the fields in fine 
weather in autumn, and have a power 
of shooting out webs from their tails, 
so as to render themselves buoyant 
and lighter than “though why 
these apterous insects should that day 
take such a wonderful aerial excursion, 
and why their webs should at once be- 
and material 
weighty 


swarm in 


air, 


as to be 
considerably more than 
and to descend with precipitation, is a 
matter beyond my skill.” 


come so gross 


air, 


There is still much to be learnt about 
the aeronautics of these little spinners. 
But Gilbert White’s view as to the 
way in which they make to themselves 
wings, or floating and ascending ropes 
and hammocks, seems to have been 
right, according to what others have 
seen when watching the living spiders 
before beginning their ascent. What 
has been added to general knowledge 
is a fact which accounts for the sud- 
den, astonishing, incalculable numbers 
of the simultaneously 
ascend 


the fine days in autumn. 


creatures that 
into enormous tracts of air on 
“Balloon- 
ing” 
ment, not of one 
spiders called “gossamer spiders,” 
of the 
kinds of web-making species. 


appears to be the regular amuse- 
or two particular 
but 
young of many 
Most of 
our young spiders are hatched in the 
autumn, and though they vary much 


innumerable 
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in fertility, some laying only fifty, and 
others as many as two thousand eggs, 
the average is high. As soon as the 
young spider is out of the egg it is 
able to spin, and it also has an innate 
knowledge of how to use the thread 
to the best advantage. Young spiders 
seem aware that while very small they 
can use floating threads as aerial sails 
far better than when they have grown 
older and heavier, and very sensibly 
they use this power, as it would seem, 
purely as a means of enjoyment. 
Older spiders will spin a long thread 
and keep lowering themselves from a 
beam or branch with the set purpose of 
being blown across a space they wish 
to cross, elongating the thread just as 
any one might lengthen the wire of a 
pendulum in order to increase the 
swing at the bottom. But the young 
spider throws out its threads and lets 
itself be carried away and upwards 
for the fun of the thing. It is 
tainly not in search of prey, for that 
would be found nearer the ground. 
They have been seen to stand on tip- 
toe, with upturned abdomen, and to go 
on spinning threads and allowing them 
to float on the wind till the sail so set 
carried them off on their aerial voy- 
age, to sport in the currents and 
vapors of the upper regions of the sky. 
The formation and descent of the films, 
of which Gilbert White very 
unusual example, but one which is in 


cer- 


Saw a 


part to be seen on several days every 
autumn, is probably due to the entang- 
ling and drifting of innumerable sepa- 
rate films. These as they float as- 
ecend and descend, become first netted 
together, and often later are turned 
and twisted gently in various ways till 
they form a little ball of gossamer 
silk. Every one knows how readily 
air parts with its water in the condi- 
tion of vapor. and deposits it upon 
spiders’ webs in the fcrm of drops 
of dew, upen the ground, and upon 
posts, trees, and palings,. It seems 
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natural that the webs or threads when 
floating in the air should also gain 
weight from condensing vapor, and so 
descend as Gilbert White saw them. 
The matting of the earth as the air 
cools towards sunset is often a wonder- 
ful sight. In the Thames Valley mead- 
ows the threads lie in such sheets that 


The Spectator. 
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they sometimes reflect the rays of the 
setting sun as if from lakes of water. 
In these fallen threads it is difficult to 
find an insect entangled; yet the finest 
webs of the geometrical spiders which 
abound at the same season are often 
quite encumbered with the bodies of 
minute gnats and flies. 





TRAFALGAR. 


(“England expects every man to do his duty.’’) 


A hundred years of strife and change, of loss, and hard-won gain,— 


The travail of an Empire vast and mighty as the main— 
A hundred years since Nelson cast his signal on the breeze, 
And, dying, crowned the land we love the Mistress of the Seas! 


He knew our sea-blown Isle’s defence, he taught the world to know 


That England, guarded by her fleet, was safe from every foe; 


And Greater England proves to-day the secret learnt of yore, 


That all her coasts may dwell in peace, prepared, at need for war. 


Not “wooden walls” our rampart now, but armaments of steel, 
The swift-sown death, the thing of fear those slim, dark tubes conceal; 


The newer, deadlier kraken that the ocean waves may hide, 


To slay with thunderbolt unseen the warship in her pride. 


Gone are the men that Nelson led, the ships that Nelson knew, 


But not in vain from mast to mast his gallant summons flew; 


To cruiser, gun-boat, submarine its message still shall be 


A trumpet-call to heroes from a nation brave and free. 


Oh! Valiant soul! no lapse of time can tear that signal down, 


With thy great name for ever linked in measureless renown; 
“England expects!” and strong and true, though years have passed away, 


Our pulses thrill responsive still as on Trafalgar’s Day! 


Good Words. 


Mary Farrah. 
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EPIDEMICS 


It probably needs more imagination 
than falls to the common lot to con- 
ceive the impotent horror with which, 
until our own times, men were com- 
pelled to watch the resistless march 
of disease; but I do not propose to 
compete with the author of the ninety- 
first Psalm by attempting to describe 
the old attitude towards disease—the 
thing which crept upon men whilst 
they slept, and which no man could 
trace—the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness. To the historian of thought 
must be left the discussion of the 
phase wherein men thought that epi- 
demics were sent from on high; and 
to the historian of medicine the dis- 
cussion of the subsequent notion that 
they travelled in the evasive air, 
which no walls built with hands 
could immure and which laughed at 
shot and shell. 

Nowadays we know that the march 
of a disease is the march of a tangible, 
solid, visible, living entity—the minute 
organism that causes it. Further, we 
know that these organisms are not 
winged insects, and have only the most 
limited powers of locomotion—to be 
measured, at the most, in inches. And 
we also know that, in common with 
other living things, these may be killed, 
and that with their life departs their 
power. The history of an epidemic is 
thus simply a phase in the struggle for 
existence—man versus microbe. 

To this extent our subject is a pro- 
saic one. Tragedy there is with it, 
indeed, but that is secondary—a mere 
consequence of microbic success in the 
struggle. Let us take a _ concrete 
instance. 

The last stage in our notions of the 
ens morbi in the case of cholera, which 
now causes the eyes of Europe to be 
fixed with no small apprehension on 
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Germany, was reached just twenty-one 
years ago, when Robert Koch, still 
flourishing in the capital of that land, 
discovered the comma bacillus which 
is the essential cause of cholera. It is 
a minute unicellular vegetable, shaped 
like a comma, and its paradise is the 
body of man. This fact being given, 
the plan of campaign is evident. We 
have a foe not “that walketh,” but 
that may be carried; and plainly our 
business must be to see that it is not 
earried. Further, it is no impalpable 
force that laughs at locksmiths, but 
may be cribbed; it is mortal and may 
be killed. Nor is it generated from 
the ubiquitous matter of earth or sea 
or sky; but is invariably derived from 
a parent like unto itself. Thus it may 
be exterminated. Kill the last comma 
bacillus and there is an end of 
cholera. 

There will be cause for the utmost 
astonishment if the present epidemic 
spreads much further; and for very 
grave criticism withal. This organism is 
not conveyed by the air; its routes are 
known and each and all may be closed. 
It is very easily killed, and its pres- 
ence in a suspected case is easily iden- 
tified. It is true that, though Germany 
discovered it and leads the world in 
bacteriology, yet the small German 
town is conspicuously far from realiz- 
ing the utmost possibilities of practi- 
cal sanitation; but we may guess that 
the authorities are on their mettle 
and will almost certainly win. 

It may even be predicted that pesti- 
lential perambulations in general have 
nearly reached their term. Let us 
note that science has done well to 
progress in even line. Suppose that 
navigation, marine engineering and the 
like had reached their present efficiency 
whilst bacteriology had lagged behind. 
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In the old days pestilence was not 
favored as it is to-day. Bands of pil- 
grims were its most commodious ve- 
hicle; and sailing-ships were slow. 
But nowadays it is an easy matter to 
bring plague to these otherwise invio- 
late shores from any possible distance. 
Glasgow, Leith and London have had 
their experiences, and so has Mar- 
seilles; but the disease has taken no 
hold in any instance, and this simply 
because bacteriology has advanced as 
well as engineering. 

So well has it advanced that the 
traveller is much benefited. In the 
olden days, when no one knew where 
to strike, we had to strike everywhere 
at once. This we did in the case of 
ocean-borne disease by quarantine. It 
was clumsy and inconvenient, if ef- 
fective. Now quarantine is rapidly 
passing, and already the official regu- 
lations in this regard have been re- 
laxed. Not that the great epidemic 
diseases are not still as rife as ever 
in their endemic centres, nor that we 
are less susceptible to them than here- 
tofore. Quarantine has been super- 
seded simply because bacteriology en- 
ables us to direct our blows. We may 
borrow an analogous instance, since 
it enables us to put the distinction 
tersely. What could be done with ma- 
laria—“bad air’? The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, must be breathed and 
is invulnerable: but a child can pinch 
a mosquito. At this moment an ap- 
palling epidemic rages in New Orleans. 
The yellow fever, like malaria, is due 
to an organism conveyed by a mos- 
quito. Given this piece of exact 
knowledge something can be done. It 
is useless to draw your sword against 
the breeze; but hear what the people 
of New Orleans are doing now that 
they know their foe; and they will 
win like the Germans with their chol- 
era. I quote from a letter sent by 
Professor Boyce to his colleague in 
Liverpool, Professor Ronald Ross, the 
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discoverer of the réle of the mosquito 
in malaria:— 


Without exaggeration, the work in 
New Orleans beats anything one has 
dreamt of. The stegomyia is con- 
trolled; every cititzen has made a point 
of helping; lectures are given every 
night in the various churches; brigades 
and antistegomyia societies have been 
organized; days have been set apart 
for universal house fumigation, and it 
is more like real war than anything I 
have seen. It is all organized on a 
military plan, and if there is any oppo- 
sition with Italians, the soldiers go 
down in a few minutes and settle the 
matter. You little dreamt that anti- 
mosquito work would be carried to 
such a degree.’ 


When your foe is known it is ulti- 
mately a battle of wits, and man has 
more wit than any microbe. 

Let us return now to the cholera and 
plague. There is something abomi- 
nably selfish in our excitement and our 
vigor when these threaten us. We 
simply choose to forget that there are 
great areas of the earth, densely popu- 
lated, where these epidemic diseases, 
as they are to us, are endemic—where 
they slay their millions year in, year 
out. Plainly we shall not have finished 
our work when we can assure our- 
selves, as indeed we may, that these 
diseases have only to be recognized in 
our neighborhood for their doom to be 
certain. What about the plague-spots 
themselves? 

There is no doubt that in course of 
time these also will be cleansed, as 
Europe, our own metropolis included, 
has been cleansed within a century or 
two.. And pray what follows? If the 
last man were exterminated there 
would be an end of art and thought 
and other human products. Men 
would not arise from stones, Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha notwithstanding. And 
if the last comma bacillus were exter- 


1“ British Medical Journal,’ September 9, 
1905. 
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minated there would be an end of its 
product, cholera. Highly evolved and 
specialized bacilli do not arise de novo 
from dust, Mr. Butler Burke's radi- 
obes notwithstanding. 

Without a doubt men will some day 
dispose of all these creatures. “Ab- 
surd,” says somebody; “how could you 


The Outlook. 
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be sure of not leaving one?” But we 
shall proceed, not by -hunting them 
down and dropping carbolic acid on 
their individual tails, but by providing 
them with such an environment, e.g. 
cleanliness, sunlight, as will not sus- 


tain their life. 
C. W. Saleeby. 





THE LATE GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Scotland has been, and is, rich—it 
might be said passing rich—in the mat- 
ter of her literary sons, but it may be 
doubted whether she will ever again 
be blessed with so typical a Scots 
mystic and writer as the late George 
MacDonald, for the times likely to 
produce such types are passing away. 

The man who will be remembered in 
the literature of his own country as 
the writer of “Hidden Life,” “Robert 
Falconer,” “Sir Gibbie,”’ “Alec Forbes 
of Howglen,” and in that of the wider 
English-speaking world as the writer 
of “David Elginbrod,” “The Diary of 
an Old Soul,” and “At the Back of the 
North Wind,’ was born the son of an 
Aberdeenshire miller eighty-one years 
ago. He was brought up, and his in- 
tellect developed and was nurtured, in 
that rarefied atmosphere of high, aus- 
tere thinking and plain living which 
seems to have been natural in the hum- 
blest Scottish homes of that day; and 
his parents—in this following the ex- 
ample set them by men and women 
of their standing all over the country— 
made every needful sacrifice in order 
to provide their son with a University 
education. In “Hidden Life” will be 
found what has been described as “a 
classic epic” of student life at King’s 
College, Aberdeen. 

Unlike most men dowered with the 


divine fire—and none can doubt that 


George MacDonald was so dowered— 
he did not begin to write early; indeed, 


before the publication of his first book, 
“Within and Without,” he had gone 
through many varieties of religious 
and mental experience. He had re- 
jected Scottish Presbyterianism, and 
had actually become in England a 
Congregational minister; and very soon 
after his first poem was published (that 
is when he was thirty-three) he had 
joined the great band of those think- 
ers who from conscientious motives re- 
tired from the ministry. 

George MacDonald was close on forty 
when he made what in modern par- 
lance would be called his first “hit” 
with “David Elginbrod” which is said 
to have been strongly recommended to 
the publisher by Mrs. Oliphant, who 
was perhaps even remarkable 
as a critic than as a and 
writer. It is also interesting to recall 
that among his first admirers—and, if 
one may use the word in such a sense, 
patrons—was Lady Byron, whose 
strong bent towards mysticism 
satisfied by much of George MacDon- 
ald’s most characteristic work. 

During the years which followed the 
publication of “David Elginbrod,” Mac- 
Donald always one, and 
sometimes two books a year, and it 
may be said that everything he wrote 
was of high quality; even the slighter 
of the tales and verses published for 
the most part in Good Words and the 
Sunday Magazine being instinct with 
an exquisite feeling for nature, with a 


more 
novelist 


was 


produced 

















high and lofty spirit, and those delight- 
ful touches of phantasy which found 
full expression in his beautiful stories 
for children. 

Apart from his work, George Mac- 
Donald was blessed with a picturesque 
personality which would have made 
him attractive to thoughtful and sym- 
pathetic people had he been known 
only as preacher and lecturer. Even 
in extreme old age he retained his fine 
and inspiriting presence, his beautiful 
voice and magnetic charm of manner. 
Though for long years he was never 
really at ease in a pecuniary sense—for 
he married early, and he had a very 
large family, characteristically adding 
to the number by adoption—he was the 
centre of a singularly happy ‘home- 
life: in his wife he had a perfect help- 
meet, and he ‘never recovered from 
her death, which took place three years 
ago, a year after the celebration of 
their golden wedding-day. There are 
still many who remember with moved 
hearts the curious little performances 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress in which the 
MacDonald family took part—indeed it 
is to be hoped that this, George Mac- 
Donald’s own dramatic version of the 
work which has so deeply influenced 
innumerable writers of English, sur- 
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vives in some concrete form, though 
Bunyan’s allegory will never again be 
acted as it was by MacDonald, his 
wife and their many children. 

In these days, when it has become 
the fashion to draw parallels and to 
seek for similitudes, MacDonald has 
been likened first to one and then to 
another of the younger Scottish writ- 
ers; but it may be doubted whether 
any one of them has as yet come any- 
where near him. He was poet as well 
as story-teller, prophet as well as mys- 
tic. His work, especially his stories of 
Scottish life and character, and even 
of his verse, has really more 
affinity with that of Galt—perhaps 
even with that of Beattie—than with 
that of the modern Scottish novelists. 

Dr. MacDonald had the pleasure of 
seeing one of his sons follow in his 
footsteps, and it was to him, Mr. Ron- 
ald MacDonald, that he dedicated in a 
few touching words his book “There 
and Back.” No man received more 
lavish appreciation from his own con- 
temporaries and fellow craftsmen; he 


some 


was privileged to move to admiration 
both the greater and the lesser audi- 
ence, and Ruskin described “The Diary 
of an Old Soul” as one of the three 
great religious poems of our century. 
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Lovers of old furniture should be in- 
terested in two handbooks which the 
London house of Messrs. Methuen are 
about to publish, one on “Old Oak 
Furniture” by F,. Roe, and the other 
“English Furniture” by F. S. 
Robinson. 


on 


No family biography of the late 
George MacDonald is at present con- 
templated, but the story of his life 
has been written by the Rev. Joseph 





Jackson in a “biographical and critical 
appreciation” which Messrs. Pitman 
hope to publish shortly. 


The Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris 
is issuing a catalogue. The twentieth 
volume has just appeared and carries 
the catalogue down to “Budzynski.” 
It is expected that the catalogue will 
contain two hundred and thirty vol- 
umes in all, and at the present rate of 
progress, making no allowance for the 
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new literature which may be produced 
in the meantime, it will take about 


sixty-four years to complete the work. 


M. Zola’s detractors do not hesitate 
to follow him beyond the grave. Re- 
cently they have been charging that 
his press campaign on behalf of ex- 
Captain Dreyfus was only undertaken 
by him on the promise of an exorbitant 
remuneration. It will be remembered 
that what he wrote on the “Affaire” 
appeared in the columns of the Figaro; 
and the editor of that journal has 
effectually disposed of this calumny by 
the express statement that, so far 
from receiving an extravagant fee, the 
novelist refused to accept a single sou 
for the famous “J’accuse” letter and 
for those which followed it. 

Years 
has 


title of “Twenty 
Robert Sherard 
reminiscences of 


Under the 
in Paris,” Mr. 
written a volume of 
a literary life in Paris, which Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. will publish during 
the autumn season. The author has 
had the advantage of close acquaint- 
ance with some of the most prominent 
of French contemporaries; he has num- 
bered among his friends Victor Hugo, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, Eiffel, General 
Baron Haussmann, Jules 
Daudet, and Zola, of 
others he has much 
to relate The 
volume will be fully illustrated with 


Boulanger, 
Verne, Renan, 
whom and many 
which is interesting. 
portraits and facsimiles, 


To that ingenuity in the development 
of a plot which seems the first requi- 
site for the the 
rent historical novel, Beulah Marie Dix 
adds a skill in the disposition of de- 
tail, a felicity in description, and a 
sense of humor which bring her work 
Her latest story, 


construction of cur- 


into the front rank. 
“The Fair Maid of Graystones,” 
her favorite period, and its hero is a 


is of 


and Authors. 


young Cavalier, a prisoner in the hands 
of a group of quarrelsome Round- 
heads, but the interest is personal 
rather than political and the plot turns 
on a question of identity and a miss- 
ing will. Of substantial length—three 
hundred and fifty closely-printed pages 
rapid succession of incidents 
holds the reader’s attention closely to 
the end, and some of the deftest char- 
acter-drawing is in the final chapters. 
The season will hardly offer a better 
book of its kind. The Macmillan Co. 


—its 


more than any other 
into close personal rela- 


and his 


The 
writer, 
with 


essayist, 
gets 
his constituency, 
welcomed with an 
intimate 


tions 
fresh volumes are 
enthusiasm correspondingly 
keen. The many 
have chuckled 
Dunn’s clever 
have appeared from time to time in 
the “Atlantic” will be delighted to see 
in book form, this season. In 
“Cicero 


who 
Baker 
they 


readers 
Martha 
contributions as 


and 
over 


them 
the title-essay, 
reminiscence of old academy days—the 
charm- 


in Maine’—a 


tempers so 
of Mrs. 
noticeable; 


sentiment which 
ingly the Dunn’s 
style is particularly “The 
Meditations of an Ex-School-Committee 
Woman,” Temper- 
ance and Judgment to Come,” hit off 
sharply some current educational and 
philanthropic fads; in “Piazza Philoso- 
phy” the light shaft is dextrously 
aimed at certain ethical and theologi- 
cal theories; and “A Plea for the 
Shiftless Reader,” “Book-dusting 
Time,” and “The Book and the Place,” 
form a fascinating series in which the 


pungency 


and “Concerning 


literary and human interests are skil- 
fully blended. Mellow and 
restful and stimulating. conservative 
in thought and radical in 
will be .widely 
and—better 


caustic, 


expression, 
quoted 
yet—will 


these essays 


and discussed, 
give an uncommon amount of genuine, 
hearty pleasure. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. 
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